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PREFACE. 



The foUowing pages were written in South 
Carolina, during the session of the Legislature, in 
the months of February and March, 1873. They 
take their coloring from the scenes by which the 
writer was surrounded. This explanation is ne- 
cessary, to account for the Jmai in which a por- 
tion of the contents isjpi^sented. 

I have no posj^Uve theory in regard to the 
future of Sop*n Carolina. Fifteen years ago, 
when em'Sncipation seemed distant, I ventured 
the prediction that the Gulf States would finally 
have to be surrendered to the blacks ; but the 
abolition of slavery having been suddenly precipi- 
tated, the conditions of the problem have become 
changed. Yet there are those who believe such 
is now the inevitable fate of several of the South- 
em States, South Carolina included. In the fol- 
lowing pages I have combated this sentiment as 
regards South Carolina, and have pointed out the 
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4 PREFACE. 

method by "which it seems to me its Africaniza- 
tion can be prevented, and suggested some of the 
considerations which should inspire an eflEbrt to 
prevent such a result. But it may turn out that 
there is a wide diflference between what can be 
done and what will be done. The white people 
of South Carolina may permit what they might 
prevent. The decision of the case rests mainly 
with them. But their course in the present crisis 
of their fortuned is not a matter of interest to 
themselves alone ; it deeply concerns the people 
of the other States, and it is their attention that 
I invoke to the following exposition. The facts 
challenge the thoughtful consideration of every 
man who does not believe that our political sys- 
tem can stand any thing and defy any thing. 

New Yobk, OcL^ 1873. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A Binck Fsriiamcnt. — Humiliation of the Whilee. — Sotiety bot- 
totn-gldo np. — An Eitraordinarj Spectacle. 

Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, is 
charmingly eituated in the heart of the npland 
eonntry, near the geographical centre of the 
State. It has hroad, open streets, regalarly laid 
oat, and fine, shady residences in and abont the 
town. The opportunity for rides and drives can 
hardly be surpassed. There are good animals 
and good tnmouts to he seen on the streets at 
all times ; and now, in midwinter, the weather 
invites to euch displays. It seems there was a 
little real winter here at Christmas and INew 
Year's, when the whole country Buffered such an 
excess of fludden cold. There was even skating 
and sleighing for a week. But now there is no 
frost, and the recollection of it is dispelled by the 
genial spring weather that prevails. 



tTE STATE, 

Yesterday, about 4 p. m., the assembled wis- 
dom of the State, whose achievemeatH are illus- 
trated on that theatre, issued forth from the State- 
House. About three-quarters of the crowd be- 
longed to the African race. They were of every 
hue, from the light octoroon to the deep black. 
They were such a looking body of men as might 
pour out of a market-house or a court-house at 
random in any Southern State. Every negro 
type and physiognomy was here to be seen, 
from the genteel serving-man to the rough-hewn 
customer from the rice or cotton field. Their 
dress was as varied as their conntenancea. There 
was the second-hand black frock-coat of infirm 
gentility, glossy and threadbare. There was the 
stove-pipe hat of many ironings and departed 
styles. There was also to be seen a total disre- 
gard of the proprieties of costume in the coarse 
and dirty garments of the field ; the stub-jackets 
and slouch hats of soiling labor. In some in- 
stances, rough woolen comforters embraced the 
neck and hid the absence of linen. Heavy bro^ 
gans, and short, torn trousers, it was impossible 
to hide. The dusky tide flowed out into the lit- 
tered and barren grounds, and, issuing through 
the coarse wooden fence of the inclosnre, nielted 
away into the street beyond. These were the 
legislators of South Carolina. 

In conspicuous bass-relief over the door of exit, 



THE FRUITS OF SLAYERY. H 

on the panels of the stately (edifice, the marble vis- 
ages of George McDuffie and Robert Y. HaTne 
overlooked the scene, i Conld they veritably wit- 
ness it from their dread abode ? What then ? "I 
tremble," wrote Jefferson, when depicting the 
character of Southern slavery, " I tremble when I 
reflect that God is just.". But did any of that 
old band of Southern Revolutionary patriots who 
wrestled in their souls with the curse of slavery 
ever contemplate such a descent into barbarism 
as this spectacle implied and typified ? " My God, 
look at this 1 " was the unbidden ejaculation of a 
low -country planter, clad in homespun, as he 
leaned over the rail, inside the House, gazing ex- 
citedly upon the body in session. "This is the 
first time I have been here. I thought I knew 
what we were doing when we consented to eman- 
cipation. I knew the negro, and I predicted 
much that has happened, but I never thought it 
would come to this. Let me go." 

Here, then, is the outcome, the ripe, perfected 
fruit of the boasted civilization of the South, after 
two hundred years of experience. A white com- 
munity, that had gradually risen from small be- 
ginnings, till it grew into wealth, culture, and re- 
finement, and became accotiiplished in all . the 
arts of civilization ; . that successfully asserted 
its resistance to a foreign tyranny by deeds of 
conspicuous valor, which achieved liberty and 
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independence through the fire and tempest of 
civil war, and illustrated itself in the councils of 
the nation by orators and statesmen worthy of 
any age or nation — such a community is then re- 
duced to this. It lies prostrate in the dust, ruled 
over by this strange conglomerate, gathered from 
the ranks of its own servile population. It is the 
spectacle of a society suddenly turned bottom- 
side up. The wealth, the intelligence, the cul- 
ture, the wisdom of the State, have broken 
through the crust of that social volcano on which 
they were contentedly reposing, and have sunk 
out of sight, consumed by the subterranean fires 
they had with such temerity braved and defied. 

In the place of this old aristocratic society 
stands the rude form Of the most ignorant democ- 
racy that mankind ever saw, invested with the 
functions of government. It is the dregs of the 
population habilitated in the robes of their intel- 
ligent predecessors, and asserting over them the 
rule of ignorance and corruption, through the in- 
exorable machinery of a majority of numbers. It 
is barbarism overwhelming civilization by physi- 
cal force. It is the slave rioting in the halls of 
his master, and putting that master imder his 
feet. And, though it is done without malice and 
without vengeance, it is nevertheless none the 
less completely and absolutely done. Let us ap- 
proach nearer and take a closer view. We will 
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enter the House of Representatives. ( Here sit one 
hundred and twenty-four members. Of these, 
twenty-three are white men, representing the re- 
mains of the old civilization. These are good- 
looking, substantial citizens. They are men of 
weight and standing in the communities they 
represent. They are all from the hill country. 
The frosts of sixty and seventy winters whiten 
the heads of some among them. There they sit, 
grim and silent. They feel themselves to be but 
loose stones, throwii in to partially obstruct a 
current they are powerless to resist. They say 
little and do little as the days go by. They sim- 
ply watch the rising tide, and mark the progres- 
sive steps of the inundation. They hold their 
places reluctantly. They feel themselves to be 
in some sort martyrs, bound stoically to suffer in 
behalf of that still great element in the State 
whose prostrate fortunes are becoming the sport 
of an unpitying Fate. Grouped in a comer of the 
commodious and well-furnished chamber, they 
stolidly survey the noisy riot that goes on in the 
great black Left and Centre, where the business 
and debates of the House are conducted, and 
where sit the strange and extraordinary guides 
of the fortunes of a once proud and haughty 
State. In this crucial trial of his pride, his man- 
hood, his preji^ces, his spirit, it must be said of 
the Southern Bourbon of the Legislature that he 
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comports himself with a dignity, a reserve, and a 
decorum, that command admiration. He feels 
that the iron hand of Destiny is upon him. He 
is gloomy, disconsolate, hopeless. The gray.heads 
of this generation openly profess that they look 
for no relief. They see no way of escape. The 
recovery of influence, of position, of control in 
the State, is felt by them to be impossible. They 
accept their position with a stoicism that promises 
no reward here or hereafter. They are the types 
of a conquered race. They staked all and lost 
all. Their lives remain, their property and their 
children do not. "War, emancipation, and grind- 
ing taxation, have consumed them. Their strug- 
gle now is against complete confiscation. They 
-endure, and wait for the night. 

This dense negro crowd they confront do the 
debating, the squabbling, the law-making, and 
create all the clamor and disorder of the body. 
These twenty -three white men are but the ob- 
servers, the enforced auditors of the dull and 
clumsy imitation of a deliberative body, whose 
appearance in their present capacity is at once a 
wonder and a shame to modern civilization. . 

Deducting the twenty-three members referred 
to, who comprise the entire strength of the oppo- 
sition, we find one hundred and one remaining. 
Ofthifi.pn^ hundred^and one, ninety-four are col- 
ored, and seven are their white allies. Thus the 
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A BLACK PARLIAMENT. 16 



blacks outnumber the whole body of whites in 
the House more than three to one. On the mere 
basis of numbers in the State the injustice of this 
disproportion is manifest, since the black popula- 
tion is relatively four to three of the whites. A 
just rectification of the disproportion, on the 
basis of population merely, would give fifty-four 
whites to seventy black members. And the line 
of race very nearly marks the line of hostile poli- 
tics. As things stand, the body is almost liter- 
ally a Black Parliament, and it is the only one 
on the face of the earth which is; the representative 
of a white constituency and the professed expo- 
nent of an advanced type of modem civilization. 
But the reader will find almost any portraiture 
inadequate to give a vivid idea of the body, and 
enable him to comprehend the complete meta- 
morphosis of the South Carolina Legislature, 
without observing its details. [T he Speaker^ js-^ 
black, the Clerk is black , the door-keepers are 
black, tlielittle pages are blacK, the ch airman 
of tlie Ways an d Means is bla ck, and the chap- 
am is^coal-black. At some of the desks sit col- 
ored men whose types it would be hard to find 
outside of Congo ; whose costume, visages, atti- 
tudes, and expression, only befit the forecastle 
of a buccaneer.j It must be remembered, also, 
that these men, with not more than half a dozen 
exceptions, have been themselves slaves, and 
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that their ancestors Were slaves for generations. 
Eecollecting the report of the famous schooner 
"Wanderer, fitted out by a Southern slave-holder 
twelve or fifteen years ago, in ostentatious defi- 
ance of the laws against the slave-trade, and 
whose owner and master boasted of having 
brought a cargo of slaves from Africa and safely 
landed them in South Carolina and Georgia, one 
thinks it must be true, and that some of these 
representatives are the very men then stolen from 
their African homes. If this be so, we will not 
now quarrel over their presence. It would be one 
of those extraordinary coincidences that would of 
itself almost seem to justify the belief of the direct 
interference of the hand of Providence in the af- 
fairs of men. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Negro as a Legislator.^-ffis ilnency in Debate. — ^EamestneM 
and Good-Humor his Characteristics. — ^The Future of the 
State. 

One of the things that first strike a casual 
observer in this negro tissembly is the fluency of 
debate^^ the endless chatter that goes on there 
can be di^ified with this term.\ The leading 
topics of discussion are ail well understood by the 
members, as they are of a practical character, and 
appeal directly to the personal interests of every 
legislator, as well as to those of his constituents. 
When an appropriation bill is up to raise money 
to catch and punish the Su-ldux^ they know ex- 
actly what it means. They feel it in their bones. 
So, too, with educational measures. The free 
school comes right home to them ; then the busi- 
ness of arming and drilling the black militia. 
They are eager on this point. Sambo can talk 
on these topics and those of a kindred character, 
and their endless ramifications, day in and day 
out. There is no end to his gush and babble. 
The intellectual level is that of a bevj^f fresh 
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18 THE PBOSTRATE STATE. 

converts at a negro camp-meeting. Of course 
this kind of talk can be extended indefinitely. It 
is tlie doggerel of debate, and not beyond the 
reach of the lowest parts. Then^the negro is 
imitative in the extreme. He can copy like a 
parrot or a monkey, and he is always ready for 
a trial of his skill. He believes he can do any 
thing, and never loses a chance to try, and is just 
as ready to be laughed at for his failure as ap- 
plauded for his success. He is more vivacious 
than the white, and, being more volatile and good- 
natured, he is correspondingly more irrepressible. 
His misuse of language in his imitations is at 
times ludicrous beyond measure. He notoriously 
loves a joke or an anecdote, and will burst into a 
broad guflfaw on the smallest provocation, j He 
breaks out into an incoherent harangue oli the 
floor just as easily, and being without practice, 
discipline, or experience, and wholly oblivious of 
Lindley Murray, or any other restraint on compo- 
sition, he will go on repeating himself, dancing as 
it were to the music of his own voice, forever. 
He will speak half a dozen times on one question, 
and every time say the same thfngs without 
knowing it. He answers completely to the de- 
scription of a stupid speaker in Parliament, given 
by Lord Derby on one occasion. It was said of 
him that he did not know what he was going to 
Bay when he got up ; he did not know what he 
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was saying while lie was speaking, and lie did not 
know wliat he had said when he sat down. 

But the old stagers admit that the colored 
brethren have a wonderful aptness at legislative 
proceedings. They are " quick as lightning " at 
detecting points of order^ and they certainly make 
incessant and extraordinary use of their knowl- 
edge. No one is allowed to talk five minutes 
without interruption, and one interruption is the 
signal for another and another, until the original 
speaker is smothered under an avalanche of them. 
Forty questions of privilege will be raised in a 
day. At times, nothing goes on but alternating 
questions of order and of privilege. The ineflS- 
cient colored friend who sits in the Speaker's 
chair cannot suppress this extraordinary element 
of the debate. Some of the blackest members 
exhibit a pertinacity of intrusion in raising 
these points of order and questions of privi- 
lege that few white men can equal. Their 
struggles to get the floor, their bellowings and 
physical contortions, . baffle description. The 
Speaker's hammer plays a perpetual tattoo all 
to no purpose. The talking and the interrup- 
tions from all quarters go on with the utmost 
license. Every one esteems himself as good as his 
neighbor, and puts in his oar, apparently as often 
for love of riot and confusion as for any thing 
else. It is easy to imagine what are his ideas 
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of propriety and dignity among a ctowd of his own 
color, and these aire illustrated without reserve. 
The Speaker orders a member whom he has dis- 
covered to be particularly unruly to take his seat. 
The member obeys, and with the ^ame motion 
that he sits down, throws his feet on to his desk, 
hiding himself from the Speaker by the floles of 
his boots. In an instant he appears again on the 
floor. After a few experiences of this; sort, the 
Speaker threatens, in a laugh, to call '^ the gem- 
man ^^ to order. This is considered a capital joke, 
and a guffaw follows. The laugh goes round, and 
then the peanuts are cracked and munched faster 

\_ than ever ^ one hand being employed in fortifying 
the inn^r man with this nutriment of universal 
use, while the other enforces the views of the 
orator. This laughing propensity of the sable 
crowd is a great cause of disorder. They laugh 
as hens cackle— K)ne begins and all follow. 

But underneath all this shocking burlesque 
upon legislative proceedings, we must not forget 
that there is something very real to this uncouth 

• and untutored multitude. It is not all sham, nor 
all burlesque. They. have a genuine interest and 
a genuine earnestness in the business of the as- 
sembly which we are bound to recognise and 
respect, unless we would be accounted shallow 
critics. They have an earnest purpose, born of 
a conviction that their position and condition 
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are not fully assured, whicli lends a sort of dig- 
nity to their proceedings. The barbarous, ani- 
mated jargon in which they so often indulge is 
on occasion seen to be so transparently sincere 
and weighty in their own minds that sympathy 
supplants disgust. The whole thing is a wonder- 
ful novelty to them as well as to observers. Seven 
years ago these men were raising com and cotton 
trnder thewhip dfthe overseer. To-day they are 
raising points of order and questions of privilege. 
They find they can raise one as well as the other. 
They prefer the latter. It is easier, and better 
paid. Then, it is the evidence of an accom- 
plished result. It means escape and defense 
from old oppressors. It means liberty. It means 
the destruction of prison-walls only too real to 
them. It is the sunshine of their lives. It is 
their day of jubilee. It is their long-promised 
vision of the Lord God Almighty. I 

Shall we, then, be too critical over the specta- 
cle ? Perhaps we might more wisely wonder that 
they can do so well in so short a time. The bar- 
barians overran Rome. The dark ages followed. 
But then the day finally broke, and civilization fol- 
lowed. The days were long and weary ; but they 
came to an end at last. Now we have the print- 
ing-press, the railroad, the telegraph ; and these 
denote an ntter revolution in the affairs of man- 
kind. Tears may now accomplish what it for- 
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merly took ages to achieve. Under the new 
h'ghts and influences shall not the black man 
speedily emerge? Who knows? We may fear, 
but we may hope. Nothing in our day is impos- 
sible. Take the contested supposition that South 
Carolina is to be Afrioanized. We hav^ a Fed- 
eral Union of great and growing States. It is in- 
contestably white at the centre. We know it to 
possess vital powers. *^It is well abreast of all 
modern progress in ideas and improvements. Its 
influence is all-pervading. How can a State of 
the Union escape it ? South Carolina alone, if 
left to herself, might fall into midnight darkness. 
Can she do it while she remains an integral part 
of the nation ? 

But will South Carolina be Africanized ? That 
depends. Let us hear the judgment of an intel- 
ligent foreigner who has long lived in the South, 
and who was here when the war began. He dees 
not believe it. White people from abroad are 
drifting in, bad as things are. Under freedom 
the blacks do not multiply as in slavery. The 
pickaninnies die off from want of care. Some 
blacks are coming in from North Carolina and 
Virginia, but others are going off farther South. 
The white young men who were growing into 
manhood did not seem inclined to leave their 
homes and migrate to foreign parts. There wasi 
an exodus after the war, but it has stopped, and 
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many have come back. The old Blave-holders 
still hold their lands* The negroes were poor 
and unable to buy, even if the land-owners would 
sell. This was a powerful impediment to the de- 
velopment of the negro into a controlling force in 
the State. His whole power was in his numbers. 
The present disproportion of four blacks to three 
whites in the State he believed was already de- 
creasing. The whites seelned likely to more than 
hold their own, while the blacks would fall oflEl 
Cumulative voting would encourage the growth 
and add to the political power of the whites in 
the Legislature, where they were at present over- 
slaughed. 

Then the manufacturing industry was grow- 
ing in magnitude and vitaKty. This spread 
various new employments over the State, and 
every one became a centre to invite white immi- 
gration. This influence was already felt. Trade 
was increased in the towns, and this meant in- 
crease of white population. High taxes were a 
detriment and a drag. But the trader put them 
on to his goods, and the manufacturer on to his 
products, and made the consumer pay. 

But this important question cannot be dis- 
missed in a paragraph. It requires further treat- 
ment. It involves the fortunes of the State far 
too deeply, and the duties of the white people and 
the interests of the property-holder, are too inti- 
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mately connected with a just decision of it, to ex* 
cuse a hasty or shallow judgment. We must 
defer its further consideration to another occa- 
sion. It is the question which is all in all to 
South Carolina. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Villamies of the State Government-Tbe Present GoYernment no 
Improvement on the Last. — ^The Treasury drained by the 
Thieves — ^Venality of the Press. 

The cormption of tlie State government of 
South Carolina is a topic that has grown thread- 
bare in the handling. The last administration 
stole right hand and left with a recklessness and 
audacity without parallel. The rohbers under it 
embraced all grades of people. The thieves had 
to combine to aid one another. It took a combi- 
nation of the principal authorities to get at the 
Treasury, and they had to share the plunder 
alike. All the smaller fry had their proportions, 
the legislators and lobbymen included. The 
principal men of the Rnott'' ftd^ im't^t^j^fj^j] arA 
living in Columbia, and nobody undertakes to 
call them to account. They do not attempt even 
to conceal their plunder. If everybody was not 
implicated in the robberies of the Treasury, some 
way would be found to bring them to light. All 
that people know is, that the State bonded debt 
has been increased from five to fifteen millions, 

and that, besides this, there are all sorts of current 

2 
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obligations to pay afloat, issued by State officers 
who had authority to bind the Treasury. They 
are all tinctured with fraud, and some of them 
are such scandalous swindles that the courts have 
been able temporarily to stop their payment. 

The whole of the late administration, which 
terminated its existence in November, 1872, was 
a morass of rottenness, and the present administra- 
tion was born of the corruptions of that ; but for 
the exhaustion of the State, there is no good reason 
to believe it would steal less than its predecessor. 
There seems to be no hope, therefore, that the 
villainies of the past will be speedily uncovered. 
The present Governor was Speaker of the last 
House, and he is credited with having issued dur- 
ing his term in office over $400,000 of pay " cer- 
tificates " which are still unredeemed and for which 
tliere is no appropriation, but which must be sad- 
dled on the tax-payers sooner or later. The Blue 
Ridge Railroad scrip is another scandal embrac- 
ing several millions of pure stealings. The case 
is briefly this : Some years ago a charter was ob- 
tained for a railroad across the southern end of 
the Blue Ridge from South Carolina into Ken- 
tucky. It was a difficult work, and the State 
promised it aid on certain conditions. The road 
was never made, and these conditions were never 
fulfilled, but since the restoration the State obliga- 
tions were authorized to be issued. But this was 
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not tlie worst of it. The sum authorized was $1,- 
800,000. It turns out that on the strength of this 
authority over $5,000,000 of the scrip has been 
issued. It was rendered available to the holders by 
being made receivable for taxes, and in this way 
has got spread abroad. The whole scheme has 
been for the moment frustrated by a decision of 
the courts that the entire transaction is fraudulent 
and- void from the start. With $5,000,000 of 
this stuff afloat, which the Legislature can legalize 
if the members are paid enough, what hope is 
there that the State will escape liability for the 
emission ? 

These are sample items of the corruptions of 
the late government outside of the increase of the 
bonded debt. The iniquity laps over into this 
administration, for the old Speaker has been 
chosen Governor, and the present Legislature has 
chosen Patterson Senator. 

Yet the last canvass was carried on under the 
Bting of the charges of corruption against the 
Scott administration, and it was hoped that the 
present would be an improvement upon that. The 
election of Patterson soon after the assembling of 
the Legislature, and the manner in which he was 
chosen, gave a sudden dash to those hopes. Then 
it has been foimd that some of the most unscrupu- 
lous white and black robbers who have, as mem- 
bers or lobbyists, long plied their nefarious trade 
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at the capital, still disfigure and disgrace the pres- 
ent Assembly. So tainted is the atmosphere with 
corruption, so universally implicated is everybody 
about the government, of such a character are the 
ornaments of society at the capital, that there is 
no such thing as an influential local opinion to be 
brought against the scamps. They plunder, and 
glory in it. They steal, and defy you to prove it. 
The legalization of fraudulent scrip is regarded 
simply as a smart operation. The purchase of a 
senatorship is considered only a profitable trade. 
Those who make the most out of the operation 
are the best fellows. "How did you get your 
money i " was asked of a prominent legislator and 
lobbyist. ''I stole it," was the prompt r^ly. 
The same man pursues his trade to-day, openly 
and unabashed. A leading member of the last 
administration was t^ld he had the credit of hav- 
ing robbed the State of his large fortune. " Let 
them prove it," was his only answer. Meanwhile, 
both of them openly revel in their riches under 
thevery shadow of the lean and hungry Treasury 
whence their ill-gotten gains were filched. As 
has been already said, it is believed that the lank 
impoverishment of the Treasury and the total 
abasement and destruction of the State credit 
alone prevent the continuance of robbery on the 
old scale. As it is, taxation is not in the least 
diminished, and nearly two millions per annum are 
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raised for State expenses where $400,000 formerly 
sufficed. This affords succulent pasturage for a 
large crowd. For it must he remembered that 
not a dollar of it goes for interest on the State 
debt. The barter and sale of the oflBlces in which 
the finances of the State are manipulated, which 
are dividedamong the numerous small counties 
under a system offering unusual facilities for the 
business, go on with as much activity as ever. 
The new Governor has the reputation of spending 
$30,000 or $40,000 a year on a salary of $3,500, 
but his financial operations are taken as a matter 
of course? and only referred to with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders. 

Not only are the residences of the white 
thieves who have stolen their half a million or 
more apiece, pointed out in Columbia, but here 
and there a comfortable abode of some sable ally, 
whose sole business is politics. But while the 
colored brother- has had to be content hitherto 
with smaller sums than the white, which of itself 
would account for want of relative show, he is 
alsQ more prodigal in his expenditures. Still his 
savings are not to be despised. Sambo takes 
naturally to stealing, for he is used to it. It was 
his notorious weakness in slavery, and in his un- 
regenerate state he is far less culpable than the 
white. The only way he ever had to possess him- 
self of any thing, was to steal it from somebody 
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else. The white man is really the responsible 
party for his thefts. He may well turn and say 
to his former master, " The villainy you teach, 
I will execute." The narration I have given 
sufficiently shows how things have gone and are 
going in this State, but its effect would be much 
heightened if there were time and room for details. 
Here is one : The total amount of the stationery 
bill of the House for the twenty years preceding 
1861 averaged $400 per annum. Last year it was 
$16,000. But the meanness of these legislative rob- 
beries is not less significant of the character of 
the legislation than their magnitude. Last year 
the Treasury was in great straits on one or two 
occasions for money to anticipate the taxes. Some 
of the banks came to its aid and. advanced about 
$60,000. They were this year compelled to go 
before the Committee of Claims to get reimbursed. 
The shameless rascals refused to pay the claim 
unless they were allowed to bag some 15 or 20 
per cent, of it for their share 1 Another class of 
men who are allowed to rob the State freely, com- 
prises those who control the printing-offices. The 
influence of a fJree press is well understood in South 
Carolina. It was understood and dreaded under 
the old regime^ and was muzzled accordingly. 
Nearly all the newspapers in the State are now 
subsidized. The State government employs and 
pays them ad Ubii/um. One installment of $75,000 
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lately went to about twenty-five papers in sums 
ranging from $1,000 to $7,000 apiece, a list of 
which was published by order of a vote of the 
Legislature a short time ago. Down here these 
small weekly sheets can be pretty nearly kept go- 
ing on these subsidies. Of course, none of the 
deviltry of the State government is likely to be 
exposed through them. The whole amount of 
the printing bills of the State last year, it is com- 
puted (for every thing here Ijas to be in part guess- 
work), aggregated the immense sum of $600,000. 






CHAPTER rV. 

The Pure Blacks the Ruling Power. — ^Rivalries of Blacks and 
Yellows. — Carpet-bag Rule wellnigh over. — The State gov- 
erned by its own Citizens. 

It is something niore than; a question of mere 
curiosity, " Who rules this Legislature ? " It is, 
to an overwhelming extent, as we have already 
seen, composed of colored men. They are of 
every hue, running from coal-black through all 
the intermediate shades, out to what seems pure 
white. There appears to be scarcely any limit 
to the variety of shades of the colored popula- 
tion of the State, and their representatives in 
the Legislature are hardly less various. There is 
really no way of knowing whether any given in- 
dividual in South Carolina has black blood in 
his veins, except by tracing his descent. The 
specimens of the whitened-out colored men in 
the Legislature demonstrate this. But who leads 
among this assembly of blacks and yellows i Is 
it the white men ? By no means ; Sambo has al- 
ready outgrown that. 

There is a strong disposition, -among the old 
whites of the State, to say and believe that it is 
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the white blood in the negro race which is man- 
aging affairs in the new regime. The pure blacks 
have been set so low in the scale, that it would 
show great want of penetration' or great misrep- 
resentation on the part of the old masters for 
them to admit the capacity of the black to con- 
duct civic affairs, even as well as they are con- 
ducted here. Hence, all credit is apt to be de- 
nied them, and given to the element of white 
blood that courses in the veins of their lighter- 
colored brethren. Let us look about the Legis- 
lature and see how this is. The man who uni- 
formly discharges his duties in the most unassum- 
ing manner and in the best taste, is the chaplain 
of the House. He is coal-black. In the dignities 
and proprieties of his office, in what he says, and, 
still better, in what he omits to say, he might be 
profitably studied as a model by the white politi- 
cal parsons who so often officiate in Congress. 
Take the chairman of the House Committee of 
Ways and Means. He is another full-black man.. 
By his position, he has charge of the most impor- 
tant business of the House. He was selected for 
his solid qualities, and he seems always to con- 
duct himself with discretion. Two of the best 
speakers in the House are quite black. Their 
•abilities are about equal. Their moral qualities 
differ. One appears to be honest, and the other to 
be a rascal. They are both leaders rather than led. 
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Go into the Senate. It is not too much to say 
that the leading man of the Kepublican party in 
that body is Beverly Nash, a man wholly black. 
He is apparently consulted more and appealed to 
more, in the business of the body, than any man 
in it. It is admitted by his white opposition col- 
leagues that he -has more native ability than half 
the white men in the Senate. There is the Sena- 
tor from Georgetown. He boasts of being a 
negro, and of having no fear of the white man in 
any respect. He evidently has no love for him. 
He is tfitctifeht and audacious, and has as much 
force and ability as any of the lighter-colored 
members of his race about him. He appears to 
be also One of the leading " strikers," and is not 
led, except through his interests. To say the 
least, none of the lighter-colored members of the 
race command any more consideration, or pos- 
sess a'liy* more ' marked influence or talent, than 
these and other specimen blacks who might be 
named. So that there seems to be no reason for 
the conclusion that it is the white element in 
the negro race that is enabling this body of for- 
mer slaves to discharge the functions of legisla- 
tors. TSb tfuU blacks are just as much entitled 
to the credit of what is done as the mulattoes. 

The future results of this are yet to be devel-* 
oped in affairs here. History indicates that there 
is nearly as great an antagonism, when disputes 
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of race begin, between blacks and yellows as be- 
tween blacks and wbites. The germs of this an- 
tagonism already begin to show themselves here. 
The white blood often takes on airs when it is 
commingled as well as when it is unmingled. 
The negro begins, as he did in Hayti, by getting 
rid of the white man. After he is disposed of, 
the mulatto may be pursued with equal persist- 
ence. If South Carolina should be Africanized, 
the same tendency to make it a pure black gov- 
ernment would, it is likely, manifest itself here 
as in Hayti. So far, however, the tendency has 
only been to get rid of white local leaders ; and, 
as they have been hitherto mostly carpet-baggers, 
there should be nobody to complain. It is such 
a merit to drive them out, that nobody stops to 
ask or care who follows them and fills their places. 
Wherever those places have been filled by colored 
men, the change has been advantageous to the 
State. This is notably the case in the important 
oflSce of State Treasurer, who is a colored man 
educated abroad by a rich father, who lived in 
Charleston. But, as the Treasury of South Caro- 
lina has been so thoroughly gutted by the thieves 
who have hithefto had possession of the State 
government, there is nothing left to steal. The 
note of any negro in the State is worth as much 
on the market as a South Carolina bond. It 
.would puzzle even a Yankee' carpet-bagger to 
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make any thing out of the office of State Treas- 
urer under such circumstances. 

Three of these old carpet-bag leaders, now out 
of place, remain in Columbia; each, it is said, 
rolling in wealth. They, with a few remaining 
greedy legislative Comrades, whom Sambo has 
not yet dismissed, together with the present Gov- 
ernor, constitute the chief ornaments of that 
privileged society. Speaking generally, then, we 
may say that the State government of Souths 
Carolina is no longer in the hands of the carpet- 
baggers. It is in the possession of her own peo- 
ple. The present State officers, legislative and 
executive, are all, or nearly all. South Carolin- 
ians. The Governor is a South Carolina white 
man, the Lieutenant-Governor, the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House, the Treas- 
urer, and other State officers, are all of the sable 
tint, and all are alike natives. South Carolina 
has, therefore, to all intents and jpurposes, the 
charge of her own affairs. The evils she suffers 
from the character of' her rulers gi*ow out of the 
nature of the constituency which chooses them. 

That the State has been victimLzed, plundered, 
and robbed by audacious scoundrels from abroad 
is not to be denied. Biit at home she is mainly 
rescued from their clutches, and it is not they 
whom the people of the State will have much 
longer to contend with. Those who would re- 
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form Soutli Carolina in the fatnre, will have 
chiefly its native population only to deal with. 
Tie black man of the Legislature feels his oats, 
and considers that the time has already arrived 
when he can take care of himself. He is not 
going to throw away, however, his party relation- 
ships, or his party advantages. He will use these 
in the future as he is now using them, to advance 
his own purposes. He is familiar with the uses 
of the caucus and the league, and he feels strong- 
ly the advantages of combination and concentra- 
tion, and he has learned the trick of using them 
as well as his white brethren. It is sometimes 
said that, in these caucuses and leagues, all legis- 
lative affairs are shaped, and that here the white 
man bears sway. The action of the Legislature 
does not bear out this view. There was a meas- 
ure up for consideration the other day in the 
House, in which the negroes broke away and 
voted alone. It was a bill for a railroad very 
much needed, and to which there could be and 
was no honest objection. But some of the cor- 
rupt negro leaders thought the corporation could 
be forced to pay for the charter, arid if the mem- 
bers opposed it they could get pay for their votes. 
Accordingly, the great body of the blacks com- 
bined, and the bill was refused a passage by a de- 
cisive majority, who chuckled over their achieve- 
ment as they would have done if they had cornered 
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a rabbit in a cotton-field. The opposition was so 
evidently corrupt and scandalous, that not a sin- 
gle white man on either side in the body would 
allow himself to be caught in opposing the meas- 
ure, and not one white vote was given against it. 
This is one instance among many to show that 
Sambo is fast getting out of leading-strings, and 
is already his own leader in the Legislature. 



CHAPTER V. 

Sambo as a Critic on the White Man. — ^Beverly Nash the Ne- 
gro. — ^Views of a Carpet-Bagger dccIiniDg Business. 

A LARGE, well-built, showy kind of white man, 
with a good voice and fluent speech, was address- 
ing the House yesterday. Standing beside me on 
the floor, near the Speaker's chair, was a snug- 
built, round-headed, young black man, of perhaps 
one-quarter white blood. He had full eyes, thick 
lips, and woolly hair, and was brusque and lively. 
I asked who was the speaker. " Ob," replied he, 
with a toss of the head and a scornful air, '' that 

is a chuckle-head from . He has got about 

as much brains as you can hold in your hand." 
My pride of race was incontinently shocked. 
Here was a new view. It was no longer the 
white man deriding the incapacity of the negro. 
The tables were emphatically turned. It was 
Sambo proclaiming the white man's inferiority. 
Here, then, is something suggestive. " Soho I my 
friend," I said, " you know these people, then ; 
give us your judgment of them." 

He replied : " We have all sorts here, good, 
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bad, and indiflferent." " Parsons among them ? '^ 
^'"No, only a few. Not so many as formerly. 
When I was on the stump at the last election, I 
advised the people not to send the parsons. They 
gave us a great deal of trouble. They had been 
the most corrupt rascals we had in the Legisla- 
ture. "Now they are less plenty. "We are im- 
proving. But see that darkey now talking. Isn't 
it ridiculous that people should send such repre- 
sentatives They don't know any thing, and 
haven't even decent manners. There is another 
big fool, sitting there. Look at him. Why don't 
they keep such chaps at liome ? They are a dis- 
grace to the colored people." It was my snug^ 
built, thick-lipped, woolly-headed, small-brained, 
black friend, you see, who was making these fruit- 
ful comments. The scene grew interesting. "How 
about this Senator Patterson business ? " '• Well, . 
we sha'n't know any thing certain about it till it 
is investigated. A member was boasting the 
other day at a public table, before t-wenty fellow- 
boarders and members, of his intentions. He 
said that, where there was money going, a mem- 
ber was a fool who did not get his share. For his 
part, he intended to make all he could. He was 
here for that purpose. A while after Patterson's 
election, this man was flush of money. He de- 
posited $250 in bank, and displayed $150 more, 
which he said he must reserve for current ex- 
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penses. Where he got his money nobody knows. 
All we know is this, that he had none when he 
came here." Then our colored friend added, with 
great nmvetSj "Everybody is aware that the 
senatorial election is the only money measure 
that has been before the Legislature at this ses- 
sion ." 

" Who is this Whittemore, just elected by the 
Legislature as one of the trustees of the State 
Agricultural College ? " " Oh, he is that white 
member of Congress who was turned out for sell- 
ing his cadetship. He may do well enough for a 
place like that, but I should not vote for him if I 
had a seat here. I am a young man, just entered 
on a political career, and have a record to make, 
and I don't want to be mixed up with such fellows 
as Whittemore." 

Here, again, we have virtuous Sambo on the 
corrupt white man. This is even more edifying. 
Wliittemore is a white parson. Our -friend is a 
black layman. We cordially sympathize in his 
youthful, praiseworthy resolutions. Who knows 
he will not hold to them steadfastly to the end? 
Let us hope. There is need he should. He bears 
one of the most honored names in South Carolina, 
and there is a good sprinkling of white blood in 
his veins. May he live long and illustrate the 
virtues of both races ! 

He continued : " You have heard of Beverly 
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Nash ? There he sits. A full-blooded black man, 
six feet high. He is a good-looking man, witk 
pleasing manners. He was formerly a slave of 
W. 0. Preston, and afterward a bootblack at one 
of our hotels. He is now a substantial citizen, 
and a prominent leader in the Senate and in the 
State. He handles them all. The lawyers and 
the white chivalry, as they call themselves, have 
learned to let him alone. They know more of 
law and some other things than he does; but 
he studies them all up, and then comes down on 
them with a good story or an anecdote, and you 
better believe he carries the audience right along 
with him. All the laugh and all the ridicule is 
on his side. And when he undertakes a thing, 
he generally puts it through, I tell you. N'o, sir, 
there is now.nobody who cares to attack Beverly 
Nash. They let him alon^ right smart." 

" They were mostly slaves, these people in the 
Legislature ? " " Yes, nearly all, including the 
Speaker of the House; not more than five or. 
six were freeborn." "And you?" "No, sir, 
I never was a slave. I was raised in Charleston. 
My parents were free and my grandparents be- 
fore them." 

"Tou have United States troops in Colum- 
bia." " Yes, but we don't need them. The Ku- 
klux did not bother anybody down here. We can 
take care of ourselves. Things are in rather a 
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bad fix in the State, financially, but they will all 
come oat right in the end. This town has suffered 
greatly, but it is fast recovering. Sherman's 
troops burnt the city. There is no doubt about 
that. I myself lost a house, and I ought to be 
paid for it ; for if ever the sun shone on a loyal 
man I am one. It cost $600 or $700, and could 
not be rebuilt for twice the money. I am 
sure I ought to be paid." It was evident our 
bright belligerent black friend was not only bent 
on apolitical " career," but also had a thrifty eye 
to the main chance. But why not ? Who shall 
reproach him for that ? " There were many black 
mercenaries in the Legislature. Nobody could 
dispute that. But the same thing existed else- 
where, didn't it, where things were whiter ? " I 
declined to contest that view of the case. 

Turning to a solitary white man on my way 
out of the crowd, he replied, to some remark, that 
"to take the State of South Carolina away from 
the intelligent white men and hand it over bodily 
to ignorant negroes just escaped from slavery, be- 
cause there happened to be four blacks to three 
whites throughout the State, was nothing less 
than fiat burglary on the theory and practice of 
representative government." I suggested, in re- 
ply, that the system of cumulative voting might 
very much relieve the problem. If the whites 
had their fair proportion of the representation, 
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Bay three to four, would not energy, talent, and 
resolution, do the rest ? But he was disinclined 
to any hopeful view of the case. He said " the 
darkey was not going to let up on any of the ad- 
vantages he had. He was more- inclined to be 
aggressive than yielding! He was improving, but 
he was already getting too big for his breeches. 
Instead of giving the whites a show, he was rather 
thinking of Africanizing the State. He felt he 
could go alone. He was beginning to show the 
cold shoulder to the white man. What did he 
want of the white man? The white man put on 
airs. He would not associate, socially with tho 
colored brethren, neither would he introduce 
them to his daughters. This thing could not last. 
Genuine political equality means social equality 
with the governing classes. If the white man 
could not fraternize with them, then the white 
man may go hang. Sambo will go it alone. 
Why not i The white walking-stick will be dis- 
pensed with. The white figure-head will be re- 
moved. Congo is sufficient unto itself. Every- 
thing was tending that way. It appeared like 
ingratitude to their white emancipators, and per- 
haps this consideration would operate to retard 
the niovement. But look at the evidence. Here 
were 101 Eepublicans in the Legislature. Out of 
the whole number only seven were white men ; 
94 were colored. Did not this look like African- 
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izing thiugs? In the executive government, to 
be sure, the Governor was white. He got his 
place by dancing at negro balls and speculating 
in negro delegates. But the Lieutenant-Governor 
was colored, and the President of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House, and the Treasurer of 
the State, and nearly all the rest of the oflScials. 
Here was Columbia.* Half the population was 
white, but its Senator was colored, and its Eep- 
resentatives in the Legislature and in the city 
government were nearly all colored men. So 
were its policemen and its market-men. Every- 
body in office was a darkey. As for the white 
carpet-baggers, they were getting shoved out all 
round." !JCy informant was undoubtedly well 
informed. He was more alive to the facts than 
another less interested might have been. Por he 
was an office-holder and a carpet-bagger. His 
species have had their day in South Carolina. 
This he foresees, and naturally quakes in his 
shoes. His track in the State has been one of 
robbery and desolation, and there is none to la- 
ment his final expulsion, whoever follows. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Raw Negro as a Legislator. — ^His Qualities and Qualifications. 

— ^His Ignorance and Corruption. 

The liighest style of legislative spoliation is 
as well understood in the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture as in any Tammany conclave that ever ex- 
isted. The whites were the original teachers, but 
the blacks have shown themselves to be great 
adepts as scholars. If any one will take the 
trouble to watch the votes of the colored Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from South Carolina, he 
will not have to come down into this State to see 
the fact illustrated. Messrs. Elliott and Eainey 
had no scruples about marching with the white 
thieving phalanx and voting double back pay to 
themselves. 

We may be surprised at the imitative capacity 
of the negro in his new functioiis, and e*^en at his 
occasional exhibition of sense and shrewdness. 
When we expect nothing it is a surprise to get 
something. In viewing him in his new relations 
it is, however, easy to fall into error both in un- 
derrating him and in overrating him. 
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No one will dispute the proposition that the 
rude and unlettered black man is no better than 
the raw and untrained white man, either morally 
or intellectually. It is not necessary to assume 
the old slave's inferiority to the ignorant white 
man to canvass his fitness as a legislator. 

It is sometimes said he showed great magna- 
nimity and forbearance in not cutting the throats 
of the masters' families when he was emancipated. 
His forbearance is a fact that is very generally 
recognized with gratitude throughout the South. 
Tet it must not be forgotten that he did not even 
then know if he himself was fairly out of prison. 
He has and had long been in the habit of feeling 
the presence of an iron authority over him, and 
he knew it still existed somewhere, when he saw 
his master flee and fall before it. Sambo is to 
have credit only for that salutary fear that re- 
strains violence from apprehension of its conse- 
quences. It is not necessary nor just, however, to 
take away such credit as fairly belongs to him for 
his conduct in the great day of emancipation. 
But we must beware of being carried away by 
sentimental imaginings. 

The ignorant, thievish, immoral, stupid, de- 
graded black man, is then no better than the 
white man of the same description. The one is 
just as much of a barbarian as the other. The 
black savage is as degraded as the white savage. 



x... 
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If he has not been, while in slavery, as much of a 
criminal as the corresponding class in the old free 
States, it is because he has been under stricter 
surveillance and more rigid control. 

While we concede the existence of much that 
is good and even inteUigent in the dense masses 
of the black population of South Carolina, and 
thoroughly sympathize with its rejoicings over its 
happy issue from a cfuel bondage, and its hopes 
of a better future, it is impossible not to recognize 
the immense proportion of ignorance and vice 
that permeates the mass. It is fearful to contem- 
plate the thick-coming issues that result from 
emancipation and enfranchisement, which are now 
barely in the bud and in the blossom, The igno- 
rance manifested is black with its denseness. And 
it is not too much too say that, as the negro, in sla- 
very had absolutely no morale^ he comes out of it 
entirely without Tnorale. It is in the unpremedi- 
tated language of the leading Republican news- 
paper of Columbia, in advocating compulsory 
education, that the negroes are termed " igno- 
rant, narrow-minded, vicious, worthless animals." 
This is the spontaneous criticism of an editor who 
is d child and a champion of black rule, betrayed 
accidentallyinto the expression of his real senti- 
ments through the urgency of his advocacy of 
compulsory education. Yet the blacks where he 
lives are among the best in the State, and alto- 
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gether more advanced in enlightenment than the 
inhabitants of the pm*ely black counties in the 
lower part of the State. 

With a constituency thus degraded, what are 
we to expect of its representatives ? 

The existing Legislature is already furnishing 
the answer. The black constituency of Charles- 
ton itself is to-day represented by men who belong 
in the penitentiary. The best that can be said is 
that the worst of these representatives are not 
black. But some of the lower counties have legis- 
lative specimens of black rascality that it would 
be hard to match in any white assembly. 

The black men who led the colored forces the 
other day against a railroad charter, because their 
votes had not been purchased, were models of 
hardihood in legislative immorality. They were 
not so wily nor so expert, perhaps, as the one white 
man who was their ally in debate, but who dodged 
the vote from fear of his constituency ; but they 
exhibited on* that, as they have on other occa- 
sions, an entire want of moral tone, and a brazen 
effrontery in pursuing their venal purposes that 
could not be surpassed by the most accomplished 
" striker " of Tweed's old gang, I have before al- 
luded to the fact that on this occasion the blacks 
voted alone, not one white man going with them in 
opposing the measure they had conspired to defeat 
in order to extort money from the corporators. 

3 
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This mass of black representatives, however 
ignorant in other respects, were here seen to be 
well schooled in the arts of corruption. They 
knew precisely what they were about and jnst 
what they wanted, and they knew the same when 
they voted for Patterson for Senator. 

This is the kind of moral education the igno- 
rant blacks of the State are getting by being made 
legislators. The first lessons were, to be sure, 
given by whites from abroad. But the success of 
the carpet-baggers has stimulated the growth of 
knavish native demagogues, who bid fair to snr- 
pass their instructors. The imitative powers of 
the blacks antf their destitution of morale put 
them already in the front ranks of the men who 
are robbing and disgracing the State, and cheat- 
ing the gallows of its due. . 

It is bad enough to have the decency and in- 
telligence and property of the State subjected to 
the domination of its ignorant black pauper multi- 
tude, but it becomes unendurable When to that 
ignorance the worst vices are superadded. 

It was only a short time before the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature that the following occur- 
rence took pla«e : Some of the notorious plun- 
derers had, a year or two before, obtained a char- 
ter to furnish the city of Charleston with pure 
water. They refused to execute the work, in 
order to extort a bpnus from the city itself for the 
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charter. The city decKned to be robbed in this 
way, and went to the last Legislature for a 
new charter. Everybody was in favor of giving 
it except those interested in the old one. The 
knaves, by their boldness, were able to defeat the 
city and prevent the passage of its bill. This was 
accomplished in tlie Senate by a black man, who 
declared his purpose to defeat the measure by 
obstructive proceedings. The Senate was a unit 
for it, with the exception of three or four inter- 
ested in the old charter, whom this sable legislator 
led. After a wearisome contest, in which all the 
arts of legislative obstruction were practised, this 
Senator finally moved an amendment providing 
for the introduction of hot water, and on this 
absurd proposition talked several hours in a night 
session, and threatened to talk all night. In^his 
way the pati^ice of the Senate was finally ex- 
hausted, and, with an overwhelming majority in 
favor of the measure, gave up the contest with 
the black fillibuster, and allowed him to defeat 
the bill. Who shall say, after this, that Sambo 
any longer needs carpet-baggers to lead him ? 



CHAPTER VIL 

Humiliation of the White Minority. — ^Hostility of the Blacks to 
Immigration. — ^Promise of the Future. 

• 

Ik viewing the condition of South Carolina, 
one naturally is led to inquire into the political 
situation of its chief city, Charleston, An exam- 
ination shows that the city is a mere cipher, with 
neither representation nor influence in State af- 
fairs, and plays no part therein. The last remain- 
ing privilege of counting and recording its own 
votjft has been taken away from it by the last 
Legislature, apparently for the reason that a ma- 
jority of its citizens are opposed to the ruling 
dynasty. That body has passed an act giving to 
the Governor the appointment of commissioners 
and sub-commissioners, who are to take entire 
charge of the city elections, control the ballot- 
boxes, count the votes, and of course manipulate 
the electors in* such way as they please. With 
such wholly unscrupulous persons as they have 
in Charleston to manage elections, this scheme is 
equivalent to subverting the right of election alto- 
gether. Even under the present system, the con- 
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Bervative and property interests of the city have 
no representative in the Legisl&ture. With its 
50,000 inhabitants and $30,000,000 of taxable 
values, the city proper is literally unrepresented 
in the politics of the State. Its vote is merged in 
that of the county, which chooses all its Repre- 
sentatives on general ticket. The majority vote 
of the city is thus extinguished in the preponder- 
ating numbers of the swamp negroes for thirty 
miles around, who choose the city's representa- 
tives. It thus turns out that, of the whole eighteen 
members of the county, nearly all are negroes, 
and the few who are not are the lowest and worst 
sort of white men. 

But, as if this injustice were not enough for 
Charleston to endure, the present Legislature 
has p^sfed thercact; refern^d to,*by which the city 
is to be jTobbed' of. liie poo^r privilege of puri- 
lying her, own beiU^t^boi ^ad coituting her own 
votes i • • . ^' , « , , • ^ • : • "• 

The question often naturally arises, whether 
the two races cannot agree to a partnership rule. 
Philanthropy and patriotism unite in the earnest 
desire for such an experiment, but the character 
of the present dynasty destroys all chances for the 
trial of it. Natural jealousies, instead of being 
abated, as they might be, by honesty and fair play, 
are aggravated and widened by the conduct of the 
dominant power. Instead of there being any dis- 
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position to remedy the injustice that prevails, 
there is exhibited a purpose to aggravate it, as we 
see in the example before ns. An incident has 
just occurred which, though not much in itself, 
also shows the drift of things: A good white Re- 
publican, serving, as postmaster at Charleston, to 
the satirfaction of everybody, has just been re- 
moved by the Federal Qt)vemment at "Washing- 
ton, and a black man put in his place. 

On this subject, William Cullen Bryant, a man 
as distinguished in the political as he is eminent 
in the literary world, and a stanch supporter of 
General Grant, thus speaks of the President : 
" We wish, for example, that he would turn out 
the person whom he has just appointed Post- 
master of Charleston, and restore to office the 
man whom he ^jraely, ^^d csmtetry iaxthe wish 
of the people of Chartestoh, removea.^''- \ : 

With this dispQfiii;ion oveig^Jb^re to ^rewd the 
white man and;Hujnlli^taUe mmority,:it> well- 
nigh impossible to initiate such rrforms as the 
situation demands. One of the methods by which 
the minority have proposed to restore to them- 
selves some power in the government of the State, 
is by adopting the system now prevailing in Illi- 
nois of minority representation, or cumulative 
voting ; but, with the spirit that prevails in the 
State at present, this reform seems almost hope- 
less, and no echoes of the debates held in the Tax- 
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payers' Convention on that question are any longer 
heard in the State. 

And so in the matter of immigration. The 
material interests of the State clearly demand it. 
But the blacks are against it, as they fear its polit- 
ical consequences, A late debate in the Senate 
illustrated this. A bill was up to exempt new 
railroad enterprises and various enumerated kinds 
of manufactures from taxation. A black leader 
debated it, and in the course of his remarks took 
occasion to say he had heard, or overheard, a good 
deal from the class of people whom this legisla- 
tion was designed to benefit ; that it was intended 
to overslaugh and crowd out the blacks by foreign 
immigrants, to be introduced into the State by 
wholesale. Now, he wanted everybody to under- 
stand that the blacks did not intend to be crowded 
out, but that they proposed to stand their ground 
and " jSght this thing but to the bitter end." He 
said they might bring pn their immigrants, and 
they would find the blacks ready for them. 

Itjvas thq^ incidentally shown on that^ as i^ 

often has been on other oc casions^ th ^t thfi jpftl- 

ousy ol' the blacks i8^constant_agaijjgylifi.3yMtS 

ffian7an3TEat tTiey do not favor anj^ijjflufintiaL 

'pa rticipation by him in the g9v<?rn"^^P^t of th? 

ite. And, as in the case pf Charleston, they 

are willing to perpetrate the greatest injustice to 
prevent it. 
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On the question of immigration, the present 
Governor is both for and against the measure. 
He knows the interest of the State requires it, and 
he knows his negro supporters are opposed to it. 
In his last annual message he thus declares him- 
self in favor of immigration, but against immi- 
grant foreigners. He admits the need of immi- 
gration in the abstract, but declares that the State 
wants no immigrants except from the Northern 
States. These he thinks would make excellent 
agriculturists. In a word, he is very eager in his 
invitations to a class of people whom he knows 
will not come, and turns his back upon and re- 
buffs those who would be glad to come. 

This is all clear enough evidence as to the 
policy of the blacks and their corrupt white allies 
in regard to South Carolina. They desire to bind 
her down in her present degradation. Looking 
at the majorities they wield in the dense negro 
counties, they believe they can do it. 

But, when we rise to a contemplation of those 
higher laws which govern the progress of human- 
ity, we reach a belief that amounts to an assur- 
ance that Honesty and Intelligence will in the 
end be more than a match for Ignorance and Cor- 
ruption ; and that even South Carolina, reduced, 
beleaguered and prostrate as she is, will not always 
remain a prey to the influences which nbw rule 
the State. Looking at her situation and resources, 
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and the invincible qualities that mark the Anglo- 
Saxon race, we cannot admit that she is going to 
be arrested in her progress, and least of all to re- 
cede and relapse into barbarism, because of her 
present abnormal condition. The State must 
burst its bonds. The energy, of the American 
race, the nature of things, the demands of modern 
civilization, the pulsations of trade, commerce, 
public intelligence, and mechanic industry, throb- 
bing through the intercourse by railroad and tel- 
egraph, and cooperating with the vital and per- 
vading resources of the State, all seem to warrant 
the conclusion that a change must come. Al- 
though revolutions do not go backward, we feel 
that a state of things at once unequal and unnat- 
ural cannot endure. The whites must have in 
one way or another their relative weight in pub- 
lic affairs, not only in respect to the claim of num- 
bers, but of the still weightier claims of property, 
intelligence, and enterprise. While the laws of 
the universe remain, these claims must in the end 
successfully assert themselves. N'ot even gov- 
ernments can prevent it. And it is about time 
for the Federal Administration to take this reflec- 
tion to heart. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The Rule of the Negro in South Carolina. — ^What it is, what 

it portends. — ^Education. 

The rule of South Carolina should not be dig- 
nified with the name of government. It is the 
installation of a huge system of brigandage. The 
men who have had it in control, and who now have 
it in control, are the picked villains of the com- 
munity. They are the highwaymen of the State. 
They are professional legislative robbers. They 
are men who have studied and practised the art 
of legalized theft. They are in no sense different 
from, or better than, the men who fill the prisons 
and penitentiaries of the world. They are, in 
fact, of precisely that class, only more daring 
and audacious. They pick your pockets by law. 
They rob the poor and the rich alike, by law. 
They confiscate your estate f>j law. They do 
none of these things even nnder the tyrant's plea 
of the public good or the public necessity. They 
do all simply to enrich themselves personally. 
The sole, base object is, to gorge the individual 
with public plunder. Having done it, they turn 
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around and buy immunity for their acts by sCar- 
ing tbeir gains with the ignorant, pauperized, be- 
sotted crowd who have chosen them to the sta- 
tions they fill, and which enable them thus to 
rob and plunder. 

Are we to be told that these things are inev- 
itable because they are the results of our theory 
of government, and that that theory must be 
sound ? Is not the true reasoning quite in the 
other direction ? If these are the legitimate re- 
sults of it, then the theory is at fault, and its 
application must somehow be changed or modi- 
fie'd. What the world is after is results — sound, 
wholesome, just results. These every intelligent 
and resolute community will have, sooner or later, 
in one way or another. They will not forever 
endure tyrannies, and oppressions, and outrages. 
It is the corruptions and the abuses of authority 
that stimulate revolutions, .rupture kingdoms, and 
overturn empires. This is as true now and will 
be as true in the future as it has been in the past. 
Fraud, injustice, misrule in government, what" 
ever their protean shapes, whether lofty or low, 
whether noble or ignoble in their aspects, will 
breed a temper that will seek to accomplish their 
overthrow. Especially must this be so in our 
times. Does anybody suppose that such a con- 
dition of things as exists to-day in South Carolina 
is to last? Such a supposition is to ignore the his- 
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tory and the character of mankind. Suppose the 
men, or a large portion of the white men, of South 
Carolina who have gone through the War of the 
Eebellion are cowed and demoralized by its re- 
sults ; how is it with the individuals of the rising 
generation who are fast taking their places ? Is 
not the hot blood of the South in their veins i 
They have the ardor of youti. They have the 
stimulus of young ambition ; they have the pride 
of ancestry ; they have the inherited valor of suc- 
cessive generations. Have they no part to play 
in the future ? We may rest assured that no de- 
pressing circumstances of the present are going 
to destroy or repress the natural development 
that comes of race and of blood. Opportimity 
alone is wanting ; and that, we know, is always 
found by the bold and aspiring. 

In pointing to these dangers, which the future 
has in store, we take the same conservative part 
that we did in warning the Northern Democracy 
and the rabid slave-holder against the daring 
attempt to force slavery into the Free Territo- 
ries. We then pleaded for the rights of freemen 
and the demand of justice. We do the same now. 
We opposed oppression then, we oppose oppres- 
sion now. The circumstances are different, the 
elements of the case are different, but the funda- 
mental principle underlying the action then and 
the action now is identical. It is the true func- 
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tion of conservatism in government to recognize 
present and to foresee future danger and guard 
against it. It was true conservatism to expose 
the evils of slavery and aim to prevent its spread. 
It is true conservatism now to expose the fright- 
ful results of the rule of ignorance, barbarism, 
and vice, and to visit with unsparing condemna- 
tion a condition of aflGairs as perilous and as threat- 
ening to the future peace and prosperity of the 
country as any that ever preceded it in our hi^ory. 
Those who suppose that any thing short of a 
good government in the State of South Carolina, 
and, we may add, of any other State similarly sit- 
uated in the South, is going to long stand, or be 
tolerated, may well take heed, if their judgments 
are ever to find expression in action. The history 
of Hungary is before us. The history of Poland 
is before ns. The history of Ireland is before us. 
Where there is actual injustice, or radical wrong 
in the government, it breeds resistance. That 
wrong may be even in part sentimental. It is 
none the less real for that. The present govern- 
ment of South Carolina is not only corrupt and 
oppressive, it is insulting. It denies the exercise 
of the rights of white communities, because they 
are white. The city of Charleston is an exam- 
ple, as we have heretofore shown. The black 
government of the State denies it the right to su- 
perintend its own voting, or to count its own votes. 
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There is always a calm after a rebellion is 
quelled. There is always a time when "order 
reigns in Warsaw." But, unless justice is estab- 
lished, a storm follows. The revolutionary spirit 
is a catching disorder. It is even more — ^it is 
hereditary. In these later times wise rulers have 
been taught a lesson. They have learned to 
remove just causes of complaint. We are just 
having our first trials in this line reach the ear of 
the Federal Government. They already come" in 
trumpet-tones from at least two States in the 
Union. Have the men who are in temporary 
charge pf our national aflEairs the- ability, the 
skill, or the perception of the situation that is 
requisite to deal with them ? 

These remarks are not intended to perpetuate 
discontent or hostility. They are plain, frank 
words, addressed to the good sense and the intel- 
ligence of the reader. They speak to the judg- 
mdnt only. If they have any force, it comes of 
their truth and justice alone. They are but an 
exposition and a warning. They have no object 
beyond that of 'attracting public attention to ex- 
isting scenes, circumstances, and events that are 
alike full of interest and full of peril to the country. 

The question is often asked if education is not 
the remedy for the blackness of darkness that 
prevails in South Carolina. Yes, indeed, if that 
were possible. Make it compulsory then. But 
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what is education ? Is it the glib recitation of 
the alphabet, or the multiplication-table ? Is it 
the knowledge of reading and writing? This is 
all that compulsory education can give, in its 
most successful forms. But here is a race to be 
educated in the yery elements of manhood. They 
have to be taught positively and negatively. The 
education they require is the formation of a race 
the opposite of the existing race. They have to 
be taught not to lie, not to steal, not to be un- 
chaste. To educate them properly is to revolu- 
tionize their whole moral nature. The ground- 
work of that education which will make them fit 
rulers of a republic will not even have been laid 
when they shall be taught reading and writing. 
It is the reading and writing negroes of the South 
Carolina Legislature who lead in its most inlEamous 
venalities and corruptions. This sort of education 
merely lends a cutting edge to their moral obtuse- 
ness. Education, to be what it ought to be with 
the existing race of negroes in the South, means 
to educate them out of themselves, means to undo 
the habits and practices and modes of thought 
and want of thought engendered by centuries of 
slavery. It means the moral enlightenment and 
regeneration of a whole people debauched and 
imbruted for ages. Such is the gigantic task de- 
manded of an education suited to existing cir- 
cumstances. 
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We do not mean to say that all this is necessa- 
ry to entitle the colored man to the privileges of 
citizenship, but only mean it as a reply to the glib 
suggestion of compulsory education as a ready 
remedy for the existing disorders and crimes that 
disgrace republican government and menace its 
future. Neither is it any answer to say that 
other people are ignorant, and superstitious, and 
degraded. When the ignorant and superstitious 
and degraded subjects of other nationalities have 
shown themselves capable of govertiing the better 
classes of Society, it will be time to plead their ex- 
ample and their qualifications for the functions of 
rulers. But they are the classes who have never yet 
in history exercised the functions of government. 
And thus the fact that they exist from age to age, 
and that their presence does not destroy govern- 
ments, proves nothing. They have lived as pu- 
pils in the State, and not as its masters, as they 
now live in South Carolina. Let us not be mis- 
understood. We are not talking about denying 
rights of citizenship. We are denouncing gov- 
ernments of ignorance and vice, and demanding 
a remedy. 

Again, there is no parallel to be drawn between 
the exceptional venality of Northern Legislatures 
and the corruptions of South Carolina govern- 
ment. They do not spring from the same causes. 
The former can be promptly remedied by ex- 
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posure and by an appeal to the intelligence and 
virtue of the constituency ; in the other case there 
is no such tribunal to appeal to. It is a moral 
morass in which there is neither standing nor 
holding ground. 
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The Character of the Negro, morallj and inteilectuallj. 

SouTHEBN thinking minds have always been 
deeply exercised over the problem of the black 
population, from Mr. Jefferson down. They 
strive to master it. They try hard to elucidate 
it. They have an tmconquerable desire to find 
holding-ground for their speculations. They look 
backward, and around them, and forward to the 
future,^to try and discover a philosophy and a 
theory which shall explain the various and curi- 
ous facts brought to their knowledge, and guide 
them out of the smoky labyrinth wherein they 
grope. But that full solution they so much de- 
sire always eludes their grasp. Africa rises al- 
ways to their view. There the negro has had 
sway through unnumbered centuries. There he 
is a barbarian still. Give him sway elsewhere, 
will his condition be different ? "What ground is 
there for the supposition ? When the white ele- 
ment exists in him, it modifies but does not im- 
prove him. 
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It Is the uiiif orm testimony of experience and 
observation that the pnre black is the best man. 
The admixture of white blood does no good, but 
the contrary. The half-breed is more treacher- 
ous, more passionate, more vicious, more delicate 
in constitution. But the black is a child of vice 
and ignorance and superstition in South Carolina 
as well as in Africa. What he might have been 
capable of, under different conditions thaii those 
in which he has ever existed, it is useless to in- 
quire. Kaces of men exhibit the same general 
characteristics from age to age. The question 
which concerns us is, not what might be, or what 
in some remote future may be, but what now is. 
The negro is suddenly ttoust into conspicuous 
prominence in our political system, and it is his 
present condition, qualities, habits, propensities, 
that we have to deal with, and we are now all 
alike deeply interested with his former masters 
in considering the problem of his character. He 
is certainly not the kind of man, and his race is 
not the race, for whom our political institutions 
were originally made ; and it is already a serious 
question whether he is the man, or his the race, 
for which they are adapted. We have but barely 
entered upon the experience which is to furnish 
a solution of this question. It is one we need to 
study and try to master. The overshadowing 
mass of black barbarism at the South hangs like 
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a portentous cloud upon the horizon. The coun- 
try boldly confronted the question of slavery and 
as boldly destroyed it. It is gone, and gone 
forever. No man wishes to restore it. . Not even 
in South Carolina is that man to be found. The 
best thinkers of the South to-day tell us they 
bless God for the war. It was necessary to get 
rid of slavery. But for slavery, they believe, 
the original slave States of the South would be 
among the greatest and most flourishing of all our 
commonwealths. It is the negro who has been the 
innocent cause of their despoliation. It is the negro 
that rests like an incubus upon them. Their vi- 
tal forces pulsate under ribs of iron which will not 
give them play. It is the man from Africa who to- 
day bestrides them like a colossus. He came in help- 
lessness, he has risen in strength. He was the ser- 
vant of South Carolina ; he has become her master. 
These are the appalling facts that make it 
important and necessary that the negro should be 
studied and understood by the whole country. It 
is not a question for South Carolina merelyj it is 
a question for the nation. For it is a question 
of the predominance and antagonism of races. 
If it be true that this is not a white man's gov- 
ernment, is it true of any State that it shall be a 
black man's government ? It is a question for 
, statesmanship to answer whether it can be ex- 
pected that the white man will long stand pas- 
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sively by and see all the power of legislation 
wielded by the inferior race. And more : whether 
he can be expected to witness patiently the still 
more exasperating spectacle of the ignorance and 
venality of the blacks, bearing sway over the in- 
telligence, probity, and honest manhood of the 
State. There is a moral element in every State. 
There is its conscience, its sense of right, its ha- 
tred of wrong. These are its genuine and uncon- 
querable revolutionary forces. Once roused, and 
we have a State on fire, and a fire which politics 
and politicians are always powerless to quench. 
It is the fanaticism of justice, which the stars in 
their courses sustain, and against which no attri- 
bute of the Almighty takes part. 

We only disposed of one phase of the negro 
question in abolishing slavery. The great per- 
plexity of establishing just relations between the 
races in the negro States is yet to be encountered. 
And it comes upon the country under a cloud of 
embarrassments. It has to be settled under the 
growing urgency and doubtful solution of the ques- 
tion whether the great mass of the black popula- 
tion at the South is not now mentally and morally 
unfit for self-government, and whether the prog- 
ress of events will not force a modification of the 
original reconstruction acts — not based upon race 
or color or previous condition, but upon other 
. considerations yet to be evolved and elucidated. 
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Fancy the moral condition of a State in 
which a large majority of all its voting citizens 
are habitually gnilty of thieving and of concu- 
binage. Yet such is the condition of South Caro- 
lina. Are we to be told that the civilization of 
the nineteenth century has nothing better to 
propose than this for the government of one of 
the oldest and proudest States of the American 
Union? 

As it is morally, so it is intellectually. These 
same rulers of a great State, speaking of them as 
a whole, neither read nor write. They are as 
ignorant and as irresponsible in the exercise of 
their political functions as would be the Bedouin 
Arab of the desert, or the roving Comanches of 
the plains, if called upon to choose the rulers of 
New York or Massachusetts. Is this the self-gov- 
ernment for which a war of seven years was waged, 
in which the best blood of a nation was shed, and 
to secure the results of which a written Constitu- 
tion was painfully elaborated by its wisest and 
most con'scientious men, in order that justice and 
liberty might forever be maintained in the States 
of the model American Eepublic ? Tell us what 
government of any civilized state of the Old 
World, if imported into South Carolina, would be 
as oppressive upon, and as unfitted for, the 300,- 
000 white people of that State, as that which 
now curses it under the name of republican ! 



CHAPTER X. 

- ■ ' ■ » 

The South as it is, and not as it seems.— The Demands of Justice 

and Statesmanship. 

It was not the whole Southern people that 
were fools or criminalB, in the matter of secession, 
by any means. It was really but a handful of 
leaders, not one of whom was of sound mind, 
that precipitated the insane attempt to take the 
slave-holding States out of the Union. But for 
half a dozen men, who never made any figure in 
the real work of the rebellion afterward, there 
would have been no secession and no war. It 
was Toombs, and SlideU, and Khett, and Mason, 
and Jeff Davis, who were the malignant spirits 
of the contest, and without whom the war would 
not have been made. The men who commanded 
the Southern armies, like Lee and the Johnstons, 
and Stonewall Jackson, and Longstreet ; and the 
more eminent of the civilians who carried on the 
rebel government, as E. M. T. Hunter, Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, and Benjamin, would never have 
moved hand or foot to initiate secession. They, 
and even such men as Governor Wise,* were hurried 
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along by a popular current, set in motion by the 
radicals of the slaye-holding party, which thej 
found themselves powerless to resist. Wise was 
one of the most fiery of the slave-holders, but even 
he was against secession. There was thus no 
unanimity even among the dominant party of the 
South, who had acquired ascendency from their 
loud protestation of their peculiar devotion to the 
interests of the South, and signalized it repeat- 
edly in Congress by their furious denunciations 
of everybody who would not worship the offensive 
god of their own idolatry. Much of what they 
said and did was purely dramatic and designed to 
advance personal and political ends. They played 
the part of the demagogue with the objects of the 
demagogue, and with no serious intention of rup- 
turing the Union, or bringing on a bloody war. 
We say, without fear of contradiction, that, during 
the ten years that preceded the breaking out of 
the rebellion, not one in ten of the members from 
the slave States favored disunion in any event. 
The inflammatory speeches in behalf of slavery, 
and against those who opposed its spread, were 
generally made by those engaged in a race for 
popular favor at home. They were for bunkum. 
And some of the most distinguished of the sur- 
viving actors in those efforts have to-day no hesi- 
tation in avowing it. The only excuse for their 
criminality is to be found in their ignorance of 
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the mischief they were committing. They helped 
to fill the magazine with materials, which a few 
others, more bold and more reckless, exploded. 
They helped to " fire the Southern heart," and to 
popularize the sentiment that to oppose the exten- 
sion of slavery into territory where it did not exist, 
was in some way an aggression upon Southern 
rights, which ought to be resisted. This senti- 
ment was spread by these dramatic and dema- 
gogical efforts, and enabled the handful of seces- 
sion leaders to excite the sudden ebullition of 
popular fervor, which finally carried the secession 
conventions without any majority behind them. ^ 
Outside the ranks of the slave-holders them- 
selves, whose own divisions were such as we have 
depicted, there was a vast body of moderate, con- 
servative men, who had no part or lot in agitating 
the slavery question. They were men who, find- 
ing slavery as a birthright and an inheritance, 
aimed to make the best of their situation. They 
deprecated agitation, and desired to remove it 
from, the field of political discussion. They held 
to no extremes of opinion either in regard to its 
spread or its abolition* They were beset by no 
mad conceits of a slave empire, and their moral 
sense had not been so corrupted that they desired 
its unending perpetuation. They viewed slavery 
as an evil, but an evil to be endured, till a way, 
yet unseen by them, was opened for its extinction. 

4 
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They saw it was a question of an inflammable 
cliaracter, easily made the stepping-stone of ambi- 
tion, and requiring constant eflforts to.allay strife 
and contention in regard to it. These they patri- 
otically and devotedly made, opposing rampant 
abolitionism on the one hand, and slave-mongering 
and slave-spreading on the other. A vast propor- 
tion of substantial citizens of the South were of 
this way of thinking always. It was this class 
who kept many of the best men of tbe South in 
Congress as their representatives, for long years, 
and who went under at last, as the banks of a river 
f^o under during a destructive rise of its waters. 
That body of men in the South were submerged 
by the rebellion, but they were not converted 
and not wholly destroyed. They and their de- 
scendants exist to-day, a large, growing, power- 
ful, upright phalanx of worthy citizens. They 
are the men, and the descendants of men, who 
sent sucli representatives to Congress as John 
Bell, of Tennessee, and Berrien, of Georgia, and 
Governor Aiken, Edward Stanley, and Willie P. 
Mangum, of the Carolinas, and a host of others 
of kindred virtues and talents, whose wisdom and 
moderation were the pride of the nation. 

There is another view of the case that should 
not be overlooked. Notwithstanding the vigor 
with which the rebellion was sustained by the 
Confederate troops in the field, there is abundant 
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testimony to show that, after the first sudden vol- 
untary rush to arms which jnarked the opening 
of the contest, the heart of the people was never 
in the war. The idea had been sedulously incul- 
cated that it was to be a mere holiday aflfair. 
Ex-Senator Chesnut, of South Carolina, pro- 
clainaed in the secession convention of that State, 
that he would drink all the blood that wouH be 
shed in consequence of secession. But, when it 
was found that earnest war was to be the result, 
the mass of the people were wholly averse to re- 
maining in the army. As fast as their first short 
terms expired they hastened to return to their 
homes, and they never left them except as they 
were dragged out by the strong arm of military 
power. It was only by exercising despotic au- 
thority, and by being utterly callous and con- 
scienceless in its exercise, that the Confederate 
authorities recruited the rebel armies. And, not- 
withstanding all the exertion made, the losses by 
desertion were so great at times as to threaten the 
absolute dissolution of the army. In one of the 
incautious speeches in which President Davis in- 
dulged himself in a tour through South Carolina 
during the war, he substantially admitted this. 
Tlie testimony now is uniform in the South that, 
as the war progressed, the troops made use of 
every excuse and opportunity to flee from the 
ranks and go to their starving households. A 
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little handful of self-styled chivalry clung to thd 
Confederate standard, urged thereto by the stimu- 
lants of personal pride and female pique, which 
urged them on, but these sentiments and influ- 
ences had no weight with the mass. 

It is only on this theory that we can account 
for the sudden and, at the time, almost inexplica- 
ble collapse of the Southern armies after Lee was 
driven from Kichmond. They disappeared like 
the mist under the morning sun, while friends and 
allies both in this country and Europe were con- 
fidently predicting a fresh and strenuous guerrilla 
resistance in detail. 

Little did those allies know of the sufferings 
the rank and file liad endured in fighting battles 
in which they had no interest, or how they had 
skulked, deserted, hid, and been hunted by. blood- 
hounds, and torn from their suffering families 
under the most heartless and cruel circumstances. 
Thus oppressed, they only too willingly threw 
away their arms and returned to the welcome 
avocations of peace. They were men without a 
grievance or a complaint. They had never been 
oppressed, and they knew it. They had never 
been denied a personal nor a political right en- 
joyed by the most favored citizen of the repub- 
lic. Why should they voluntarily continue a 
war against such a Government? The answer 
was found in their subsequent action. They 
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never did. They never raised a han'd to prolong 
the contest a day. This striking fact is the testi- 
mony of the rank and file in regard to the char- 
acter of the wrongs the Confederate Government 
were professedly attempting to right. 

We think there is full justification for the 
Btatement that a vast majority of the Southern 
people were entrapped by a handful of ambitious 
leaders, destitute of the first elements of sound 
statesmanship, into a war for which there was no 
provocation, and which they would never have 
deliberately confronted. But, war once begun, 
they were in a vise. A despotic military gov- 
ernment was thenceforth their master. To that 
is to be imputed all that followed. 

Considerations like these may lead us to in- 
quire whether the South of our imagination, as 
seen through the smoke and the blood and the 
fire of civil war, is not something very different 
from the real South that was dragged into seces- 
sion, or the actual South of to-day. 

The war, the events of the war, the men of the 
war, hang like a thick, impenetrable curtain be- 
fore the eyes of the present generation of North- 
em people, hiding from view a past history, and 
existing facts, and a present situation, all of which 
are profoundly essential to a proper understand- 
ing of the problem with which the statesmanship 
of the country has now to deal. There is in the 
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South to-day an enormous mass of inlierited 
worth, and virtue, and capacity, and wisdom, 
and every solid element of citizenship, that has 
an indefeasible right to demand i:ecognition, and 
justice, and fraternal consideration. The com- 
monest sentiments of humanity require it. The 
ties of a common lineage and a common govern- 
ment demand it. It is no more than we extend 
to the most worthless specimens of humanity of 
foreign birth that are annually landing upon our 
shores. Every generous impulse prompts it. The 
dictates of a wise statesmanship imperiously ex- 
act it. Nothing stands in the way of such recog- 
nition, but a blind, selfish, partisan hostility, that 
is as undying in its revenges as it is merciless in 
its judgments. 

It is necessary to awake to the necessity of 
exterminating this hateful obstacle. It is time 
prejudice and enmity were put a^ide. In an eager 
desire to secure the natural rights of one set of 
people, we have quite overlooked the claims of 
another. In carelessness of the sufferings of the 
guilty, the heavy hand of injustice has been laid 
upon the innocent. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

United States Troops in Carolina. — ^Destruction of the South Garo- 
lina Uniyersity. — ^A Bastard Government — Reform demanded. 

Among the significant peculiarities to be ob- 
served in Columbia is the presence of United 
States troops. They occupy barracks on the out- 
skirts of the town, in a pleasant quarter, where 
they drill daily, where the flag always floats, and 
where militai^ music is heard at sunset. Among 
the airs often played is that which refers to the 
late John.BrowH, of Ossawattomie. The gentle 
reminder contained in that piece of music seems 
to be particularly superfluous during the sessions 
of the present South Carolina Legislature. For 
if any thing would demonstrate the fact that the 
soul of that immortal person is marching on, it 
would be the living presence of that body of legis- 
lators. But the music seems to create no ripple 
of discontent. It is a favorite pastime of the 
" Gig Society " of Columbia to drive every even- 
ing to the parade-grounds and listen to such 
strains as the band chooses to discourse. Out of 
the multitude no one runs away at the sound of 
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Sor ^ riie military have no ter- 

^ ro^'^ ^zu^^^^y? ^^^ *^^^^ presence is 
'^'^^foT ^^^^1 r^tfta^ deprecated. They are not 
^jc^^^.'^tbo ^o^^ ^^ '^^ offensive symbol of 
^^^ '^th^ money they spend and the music 
sntb^^%e ^^^ considered a good deal more than 
tW^\ for any sentimental objections that it 
/»^ f^ ^Q fancied their presence would excite. 
^^Vear by the parade-grounds are the college 
•Jdiog^ of the University of South Carolina. 
Before the war their walls sheltered some two 
jinndred students. Tlieir young blood was fired 
\)j the first tap of the drum, and they all rushed 
to the field. They have not come back. What 
was to be a pastime proved a stem reality. The 
buildings look worn and desolate, and only a hand- 
ful of scholars and a few poorly-paid professors . 
remain. In execution of the steady purpose of 
putting the blacks on an equality with the whites, 
a measure was passed at this session to throw 
open the library to the colored students of the 
Normal School, and to take one of the college 
buildings for its uses. And in piu'suance of the 
same purpose a majority of the trustees of the col- 
lege were recently chosen by the same Legis- 
lature from the ranks of the blacks. In this case 
it was color rather than qualification for the post 
that was sought. This destroys the usefulness of 
the college so far as the white youth are con- 
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<5emed, as the young aristocratic blood of the 
State will decline the proposed amalgamation. 
The movement will erentuate in the substantial 
destruction of the university, as the black pop- 
ulation will afford an inadequate supply of stu- 
dents. It is a damaging blow to the interests of 
education in the State, and a significant step in 
the process of Africanization. But, even if the 
college could be allowed to remain in the bands 
of the whites, such is their stripped condition that 
it would be difficult to maintain its former pros- 
perity. Still, it would have afforded to the youth 
of the State a sort of domestic intellectual holding- 
ground, of great service during the present tran- 
sition stage. Its capture by the blacks is a use- 
less humiliation to the whites, since its advan- 
tages will now be lost to both races. It does great 
evil and it does no good. It is an attack upon the 
prejudices of the whites from no other motive than 
desire of domination. Eather than relinquish the 
opportunity to control the college, the blacks are 
willing to destroy it. The class of whites that 
support institutions of learning naturally decline 
enforced intellectual association with the new 
masters of South Carolina, and we judge will not 
be accounted particularly fastidious for this pecu- 
liarity. 

In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we 
find such details of the operation of this anoma- 
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lous government confronting us that we are pro- 
voked to speculations and comparisons impossi- - 
ble to repress. We know that changes of govern- 
ment often shove one set of men from their stools 
in order that their seats may be occupied by ri- 
vals. Thus the Huguenots, after Henry IV. of 
France; thus the Stuarts of England ; thus the 
elder and the later Bourbons of St.-Germain, 
were overthrown. The philosophical student of 
history sympathizes comparatively little with the 
lamentations over such and like mutations. The 
successful and the vanquished stand upon the 
same general plane of equality^ At the worst, it 
is but hereditary rank giving way to plebeian 
energy and intellect. It is no worse than the 
genuine force of Nature in any instance, that 
conquers and assumes control. But it does this 
by virtue of its own intrinsic power. It does it 
through the God-given prerogative of capacity 
and strength of character. Above all, it does it 
of its own motion, and by dint of its own exer- 
tion. And when the result is accomplished, civ- 
ilization has received no backward set. In all 
modern history there has been no substitution of 
ignorance for knowledge, of barbarism for culti- 
vation, of stolidity for intelligence, of incapacity 
for skill, of vice and corruption for probity and 
virtue, in the revolutions and changes that have 
taken place. The transitions, however trying to 
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individuals and dynasties, have been on the same 
general plane of equality to the eye of history, 
have been in the general inferest of civilization, 
and they do not startle us by offensive or shock- 
ing peculiarities or degradations. But it is alto- 
gether otherwise in the case of South Carolina. 
Here is one to which all modern history does not 
furnish a paraltel. The changes here experi- 
enced have been accomplished by outside forces. 
The result has not been produced by a wrestle 
between two powers, in which the stronger has 
thrown and taken the place of the weaker. The 
strong has put the weak under foot, but has with- 
drawn itself after placing upon the neck of its 
prostrate foe the yoke of an ignoble and an in- 
competent crowd. They reign and rule by vir- 
tue of no merit, no intelligence, no prowess, no 
capacity of their own, but by means of an alien 
and borrowed authority only. Obedience is en- 
forced by a power foreign to the instnmient that 
inflicts the humiliation. It is not the rule of in- 
trinsic strength ; it is the compulsive power of 
the Federal authority at "Washington, But for 
that, the forces of civilization would readjust 
themselves and overturn the present artificial 
arrangement. 

The State really bears a foreign yoke ; not 
one imposed by its own people, or by an author- 
ity which has arisen of itself among themselves. 
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And this is the anomaly of the situation. It is 
a so-called democracy sustained by external force. 
In other words, it is a government that the in- 
telligent public opinion of the State would over- 
throw if left to itself. It may be called self-gov- 
ernment, or republican or democratic government, 
but in no just sense is it either. It is a govern- 
ment which in the very nature of things could 
never rise to control, of itself, in any community. 
It is not an outgrowth of power and authority in 
the regular order. It is a hybrid bom of unnatu- 
ral connections, offensive alike to God and man ; 
and, wherever the retributive responsibility of it 
fairly belongs, it is qlear that it does not belong 
to the generation now rising upon the stage of 
action in the South, and who alone will be in the 
near future the sole victims of its oppressions. 
And this is the class whose just rights must be 
considered, whose hardships must be mitigated 
and removed by the power which holds the actual 
control of the situatioii, or another and yet an- 
other political and social convulsion will inevi- 
tably ensue, till disorder and revolution become 
chronic in our affairs. Not till absolute justice 
is established can we look for peace and tran- 
quillity in our political system anywhere. 



CHAPTEK Zn. 

The Redemption of the State possible. — ^What the National Gov- 
eminent might do. — The State deprived of External Aid. 

The Federal Government could do much, if it 
would take the necessary pains, toward correcting 
some of the worst practices of this corrupt travesty 
of a government. It did something in the ap- 
pointment of Governor Orr as minister to Kussia. 
It was at least an expression of sympathy with 
those who made an effort at reform at the last 
election. But it accomplished nothing of real 
value. In fact, by sending a leading supporter 
of the Administration, who was an opponent of 
corruption, 5,000 miles out of the country, it 
took away an influence which might, on occasion, 
deter the rogues from some of their more nefari- 
ous acts. 

The only authority to which these miscreants 
pay the least deference is the Federal Govern- 
ment ; for its power and its countenance are re- 
quisite to the success of many of their own opera- 
tions. It makes large appropriations for new 
public edifices in the State, as is attested by those 
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which are now going up in Charleston and Colum- 
bia, It appoints to office the large body of rev- 
enue officers, both internal and external, the 
numerous postmasters, the Federal judges, attor- 
neys, and special agents, and it keeps bodies of 
Federal troops in the State, which are everywhere 
welcome for the money they disburse* Through 
these and kindred influences, the Federal Gov- 
ernment holds vast sway over the State. That 
for some reason it has not exercised its influence 
to any appreciable extent in the interest of good 
government, is evident. It might do much 
toward repressing many corrupt practices and 
raiding the moral tone of the State government. 
It has not done this. And yet it would seem to 
be its interest to do it. "Why should the Kepub- 
lioan party of the country, composed so largely as 
it is of its best and most conscientious citizens, be 
compelled to endure the foul stain inflicted by the 
robberies and outrages of caitiff's, who deserve the 
State-prison ? Some of the leaders of affairs are 
men who have merely adopted Eepublicanism as a 
cloak for their villainies. South Carolina to-day re- 
joices in a Eepublican Eepresentative in Congress 
who once made a formal proposition in the State 
Legislature to reduce all the free blacks to slavery, 
and it has a republican Governor who tore down 
the American flag from Fort Sumter, and, tread- 
ing it under foot, hoisted the Confederate ensign 
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in its place. Dancing at negro balls and issuing 
" pay certificates " as Speaker is said to have been 
the means whereby ho has condoned his offenses. 
One turns with inexpressible loathing and disgust 
from such wretched demagogues. They cover 
Kepublicanism with reproach, and» what is worse, 
they depress and extinguish the hopes of philan- 
thropic men who wish to see the capacity and 
better qualities of the black man fairly tested in 
the bold experiment of his sudden emancipation 
and enfranchisement. 

It is of no service to the colored man or his 
cause to disguise the exact facts of the situation, 
or to paint things otherwise than as they are. If 
what is now failure could have been made even a 
partial success through faithful effort and honest 
endeavor, what denunciation is too severe and 
what punishment too great for those who have 
disgraced a cause, and imperiled if not sacrificed 
it by their unscrupulous greed? These dusky 
children of the Legislature greet with a loidng 
embrace the reports of congressional corruption, 
of the practices of the various criminals whose 
hidden deeds have been brought to light by the 
recent investigations. The bribed and thrice- 
bought negroes roll these reports as sweet morsels 
under their tongues. It is one of the worst feat- 
ures of these great corruptions at the centre that 
they strengthen, increase, and keep in counte- 
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nance those of tlie outskirts. Their reflective ac- 
tioD is even more mischievous than their direct 
consequences. The crimes of high places are used 
to excuse and justify those of remoter regions. 
Pollution at the centre becomes the source of a 
thousand infectious streams flowing in every 
direction toward the circumference. It discour- 
ages the criticism and cripples the influence of 
the honest indignation of the country, when it 
can no longer lean upon a solid body of honesty 
and probity among the chosen few who publicly 
represent the nation. One known public dis- 
honesty in Washington is the parent of a hun- 
dred in South Carolina. The external aids to 
this State to enable her to extricate herself from 
the Slough of Despond in which she is at present 
stalled, it is thus readily seen, are much weakened 
by the condition of things outside. The Federal 
Government may plead it has its hands full nearer 
home. Nevertheless, as we began by saying, it 
ought to do, and it might do, a great deal for the 
State, if it would. If it would drive partisan 
politics into the sea, and undertake to administer 
Federal affairs here strictly on the basis of honesty 
and integrity, it might at least begin a break- 
water to the general torrent of corruption that 
pervades the State. 

But the whites must rely mainly upon them- 
selves, and mainly upon action quite outside and 
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independent of politics, to redeem the State, if it 
is to be redeemed. This is the real serious «ifort 
they should set about. The old historic and really 
important city of Charleston, with its fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants and thirty millions of taxable 
values, is not to be lightly surrendered, however 
threatened. It is the same with the various other 
towns of less consequence, but still of importance, 
throughout the State. Then the extraordinary 
magnitude of its agricultural and other resources, 
always great, and capable of still further develop- 
ment, is a living and standing protest against a 
pusillanimous yielding to adverse circumstances. 
It would be a violent presumption against the 
manliness, the courage, and the energy of South 
Carolina white men, to allow the State to remain 
in the permanent keeping of her present rulers. 
It would be a testimony against the claims of 
Anglo-Saxon blood, and it would be an emphatic 
testimony to the decline of public virtue that 
would be worse than all. These considerations 
alone should be sufficient to inspire every white 
man in South Carolina with a resolution to achieve 
a reform tliat Avill bring the State back to its an- 
cient respectability. The feeling that most op- 
presses the whites, arises from the great apparent 
majority of colored voters as shown in the elec- 
tions. This majority is reckoned to be about 
80,000. Bat this arises from the fact that all the 
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blacks vote, while the whites do not. There is 
no such majority as appears on the record, as the 
relative black and white population by the census 
clearly shows. The blacks are 400,000, the whites 
are over 300,000. The actual majority, then, can- 
not be over 20,000. 

But a comparison of the pppulation of 1860 
with that of 1870 shows some encouraging feat- 
ures. The black population of the State during 
that decade, though they did not enter the army, 
increased but by the small number of 3,500 ; 
while the whites, who were all in arms during 
the war, and who lost 12,000 fighting men, besides 
the loss of increase thereby entailed, managed to 
hold their own within the trifle of about 1,600. 
On the basis of the general law of population the 
expectation is encouraging. But the period might 
be greatly shortened by powerful and concen- 
trated effort to the same end. The fact of the 
State being so completely in possession of the 
blacks, it is supposed, will and does attract the 
colored people of other States. But the black 
population is everywhere poor and immobile, and 
though there is a movement toward the towns, it 
does not appear in the agricultural districts. In 
these there are blacks enough. The class there 
wanted is of immigrants who have a little money, 
and who buy land, and farm on their own account. 
And such do come, and will be more and more 
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encouraged to come. It is their thrift and their 
energy and their money that are going to play an 
important part in overcoming the predominance 
of the llack population. "Where the white man 
can live and prosper, and enjoy good health, as 
he can all over the upper country or bluff-lands 
of South Carolina, he is bound to supplant the 
'weaker a,nd poorer raee. So that the restoration 
of the predominance of the white, population in 
the State seems to be only a question of time, 
which can be much abbreviated by suitable effort* 



CHAPTEE Xni. 

Immigration its Greatest Need. — A JS'aked and Desolate State.— 
Prejudices against White Inmiigrants still existing. — Greater 
Political Tolerance demanded. 

The experience of South Carolina during and 
since the war is one of the most tragic episodes 
in history. When before did mankind behold 
the spectacle of a rich, high-spirited, cultivated, 
self-governed people suddenly cast down, bereft 
of their possessions, and put under the feet of the 
slaves they had held in bondage for centuries ? 
It was a severe blow to the people of South 
Carolina to have their slaves emancipated with- 
out compensation. It was as great a shock as 
society is often called to endure, to have the mas- 
ters and their families, brought up in luxury and 
idleness, suddenly thrown back upon themselves, 
and compelled in suffering and destitution to get 
on as they best might, without aptitude and 
without experience. 

They lost every thing they possessed in the 
shape of property, except the soil of the State 
and the buildings thereon spared from the deso- 
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lation of war. The banks were ruined. The 
railroads were destroyed. Their few manufacto- 
ries were desolated. Their vessels had been swept 
from the seas and the rivers. The live-stock was 
consumed. Notes, bonds, mortgages, all the 
money in circulation, debts, became alike worth- 
less. The community were without clothes and 
without food. Every thing had gone into the 
rapacious maw of the Confederate Government ; 
vast estates had crumbled like paper in a. fire. 
While the shape was not wholly destroyed, the 
substance had turned to ashes. Never was there 
greater nakedness and desolation in a civilized 
community. Added to all this was the loss of 
12,000 of the best blood of the State out of a vot- 
ing population of 60,000 — ^the pride of families and 
the hope of the State. They had gone to their 
graves, hurried thither by the hot blast of -war. 
Individual examples of suffering among the old- 
est and wealthiest families of the State could be 
given to any extent — each a tragedy. But this 
is not all. . The white citizen, dazed with a sud- 
den appreciation of his Stripped and bereft con- 
dition, when the end came,^ turned only to be- 
hold the extraordinary transformation of his 
bondmen. The slave had suddenly acquired his 
freedom, and with that the right to vote and 
hold office. The enfranchised negroes were a 
majority in three-quarters of the counties in the 
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State. They all at once gathered at the polls, 
chose themselves to office, and under slight guid- 
ance became its rulers and governors. Amazed 
at the sudden change, stunned by this blow at 
their pride and power, the whites looked around 
to see if all was a hideous dream. They found 
the movement backed by United States bayonets, 
and then they knew it was a ghastly reality. 
The civilized and educated white race was under 
foot, prostrate and powerless, and the black bar- 
barian reigned in its stead. He reigns to-day in 
the full plenitude of an overwhelming majority, 
and at every point with unabridged authority. 
There is not a white minority at the State-House 
large enough to check legislation in any of its 
stages, or modify it in any of its phases. The 
handful of white representatives in the Legisla- 
ture sit mute spectators of its proceedings, and 
seem only to exist to witness the tight grip and 
relentless hold the emancipated slaves keep upon 
the throats of their old masters. It is the great 
political novelty of the age, the most conspicuous 
fact of the slave-holders' rebellion ; a tragedy and 
a fate more strange than any fiction. 

The great and all-important question for 
South Carolina to canvass and decide is this: 
"What can its substantial, land-holding, honest 
white citizens do, in the existing emergency, to 
put an end to the present iijfamous rule of the 
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State ? Our answer would be : Let them first fix 
their eyes upon the great continuous stream of 
foreign immigration which lands 300,000 people, 
seeking new homes, annually on our shores — a 
body self-impelled, and almost wholly self-direct- 
ed, as yet, but which is. capable of being turned, 
deflected,' and changed to a most considerable de- 
gree, by efficient measures taken toward that end. 
No experiment has ever been made to see what 
strong concerted action might accomplish in this 
direction. But with such an enormous mass of 
malleable material to work upon, it is fair to sup- 
pose that wise and concerted efforts would be 
crowned with success. This is the first point to 
be considered. The second step is to disabuse 
tlie South Carolina mind of some erroneous ideas 
entertained by it in regard to white immigrants. 
The State having suffered so much from carpet- 
baggers, it is no wonder the native population 
look upon strangers with suspicion. But the 
white immigrant of the future is to recompense 
her for the carpet-baggers' frauds and spoliations. 
There is no fear that he will not be on the side 
of justice and economy, 'and good government ; 
for it is his interest to be so, as much as it is for 
the resident white citizen. Only let the white 
immigrants from all quarters be encouraged to 
come. Let no man bother himself about the 
immigrants' opinions. It has been too much the 
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habit of the old South Carolinian to feel that the 
State, in all its franchises, potentialities, and fu- 
ture possibilities, belongs to him and to him 
alone, and that it is for him to exercise a sort of 
surveillance over the character and opinions of 
those who wauld come and share his opportuni- 
ties. It used to be said in the old days of sla- 
very, and there is a feeble echo of the sentiment 
still left, that South Carolinians will w:elcome all 
who come to the State^ provided they come to 
promote its industrial prosperity, and leave poli- 
tics alone. But we all see that this is all out of 
place now. South Carolina must grow in the 
future, if she is to be redeemed and keep pace 
with her sister States, as those States grow, by 
the introduction of numbers, and of wealth and 
enterprise firom without, and they must come 
enjoying the same absolute freedom from sur- 
veillance and criticism that is enjoyed every- 
where else. In these days of mental activity, 
the emigrant carries with him, among his other 
possessions, a good stock of opinions, and it is 
absurd to ask him to lay them down at the fron- 
tier of any State which he proposes to make 
his future residence. In this respect South Caro- 
lina cannot be permitted to enjoy an exemption 
granted to no other civilized community on this 
continent, and it is preposterous to advance a 
suggestion of such a character. If South Caro- 
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lina is to grow and flourish as other States grow 
and flourish, she must obey the law of their 
growth and cheerfully accept its conditions. The 
fundamental one of all is entire individual inde- 
pendence, and entire individual irresponsibility 
to others, and to society, as to his conduct and 
opinions, so long as he is guiltless of all infrac- 
tions of the law. 

It has long been the doctrine of the old slave 
States that a man should be held personally re- 
sponsible for the expression of adverse opinions 
oil certain social and political questions. This in- 
tolerance of opinion had its roots in the practice 
of slavery. It survives still in a modified degree, 
although emancipation has destroyed all apology 
for it. Any assertion of this spirit in the present 
changed condition of things is absurd. Every 
man, in our day, in South Carolina and every- 
where else, must be permitted the exercise of his 
right to the untrammeled expression of his opin- 
ion, in decorous terms, on any subject whatever, 
without rendering himself obnoxious to anybody, 
or subjecting himself to the rebuke of anybody. 
This is the one new thing which South Carolina 
people of high and low degree must be prompt 
to learn. It is the very first condition of her re- 
generation and extrication. Nothing short of 
unreserved submission to this law of all our grow- 
ing communities will secuye the end and objects 

5 
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of her salvatiou. Immigrants here must be like 
immigrants everywhere, free, unconstrained, in- 
dependent. Every invitation to them to come 
must be conceived in this spirit, and expressed in 
these terms. They must not be expected to bend 
to the old ways of an old society, but to proceed 
by such methods and walk in such paths as shall 
seem best in their own eyes, however strange and 
new to all others. There is no alternative for 
her white population and property-holders but 
heartily to second these views, or continue to 
hold their present humiliating position, which 
means further declension and final ruin to them 
and their posterity. There is no longer any law 
of entail for opinions in this country. The war 
ended that. And it behooves South Carolina to 
recognize it quickly. She is at the meeting of 
the waters. She has a great opportunity to re- 
trieve her fortunes. But the chance is equally 
good to sacrifice them. Those whose duty and 
business it is to act in this great emergency, may 
by their inaction, their inertia, let the State slide 
into ruin, and thus make its future a standing 
blot on our existing civilization. But, on the 
other hand, they may avert this result, and give 
to it a future which shall eclipse all its former 
glories. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Inducements' to Immigrants. — Cheap Lands and a Salubrious Cli- 
mate. — ^The Profitableness of Cotton Culture. — ^An Agricultu- 
ral'Paradise.o^The History of Prerious Migrations. 

South Carolina affords great enticements to 
the agricultural immigrant. Portions of half a 
dozen of the lower counties toward the seaboard 
are unhealthy. . But two-thirds, or more, of the 
State is otherwise. This two-thirds embraces a 
large portion of the cotton-lands, and' all the 
grain-growing and grazing regions. Columbia is 
very near the geographical centre of the State. 
Here, the statistics show that the greatest mor- 
tality is between November and April, and that 
the summer heats thus engender no maladies. 
This rule holds good in all the State north and 
west of Columbia, and, on the south and east, 
half-way down to the co^st. Several of the towns 
directly on the seaboard are equally healthy. 
Charleston claims a smaller mortality than any 
city of the North, with the single exception of 
Portland, in Maine. 

In addition to this general salubrity, the State 
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enjoys the inestimable advantage, for an agricult- 
ural country, of having no winter. Plowing 
may be, and is, carried on in every month of the 
year. The average mean temperature of Colum- 
bia for the month of February, 1873, at 8 a. m., 
was over 48°, and at 3 p. m. it was a fraction over 
GO*'. I suppose the month of April would not make 
as good a showing as this in New England or the 
Northwest. But the number of trees and plants 
that grow out-of-doors in Columbia, and give such 
an exceptional air of verdure to the winter land- 
scape, affords proof enough of the mild character 
of the climate. Here grow and flourish in the 
open air, the Camellia JaponiGa^ the Laurusti- 
nu8y the Cape jasmine, the English and Spanish 
laurel, the Chinese hawthorn, so called, the hol- 
ly, the Chinese and Australian pines, the live- 
oaks, the tree-box, the mock-orange, and the 
magnificent magnolia, besides various others. 
None of the plants or trees I have enumerated 
shed their leaves during the winter, and there 
need be no finer shade-trees than the mock- 
orange and the massive and graceful live-oak. 
Columbia is the heart of a great cotton-region. 
This crop is cultivated to the exclusion of others 
that can be raised with equal facility, though 
not with equal profit. There is nothing like 
cotton for profit. Land that will not bring ten 
bushels of corn to the acre will produce half a 
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bale of cotton, worth forty to fifty dollars. No- 
body can be long in a cotton-growing country 
without sharing in the fascinations of its culture^ 
and, as an agriculturist, abjuring all climates 
where it will not grow. There is no labor in 
raising it that is not easy and enticing, and it 
exhausts the land no mor^ than the thistle-down, 
if you but return the seed to the ground. Corn 
can be produced as well here as in Pennsylvania. 
It has been worth all winter in Columbia over one 
dollar a bushel ; and hay, which Isidore diflficult to 
raise, but which an experienced English gardener 
here says he can raise, and has raised, at the rate 
of two tons to the acre, simply by heavy top- 
dressing, is steadily worth forty-five to fifty dol- 
lars a ton in the same market. But it ought to 
be said that, except on river-bottoms, grass does 
not naturally flourish in a climate where cotton 
grows. The summer heats parch and wither it. 

There is plenty of old plantation-land in the 
market at extremely low prices. Lands that 
were held before the war at twenty-five and 
thirty dollars an acre, and cheap enough at that, 
can now be had at two, three, four, five, and 
ten dollai's an acre. These lands are all in 
working order, and need only good farming to 
make them more profitable than they ever were. 
The old planters were nearly all ruined or greatly 
embarrassed by the war, and those who survive 
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cannot readily adapt themselves to the changes 
that emancipation has brought. But labor is 
plenty, and there seems to be no serious obstacle 
to a revival of the agriculture of the State on the 
new basis. The transition is naturally attended 
by difficulties, but none great enough to conquer 
ordinary enterprise. With every faciUty for 
making such sure and profitable crops as com 
and cotton, the temptation to an agriculturist 
would appear to be very much greater than is 
offered on the Western prairie-lands. Let any 
man take a price-current of Western agricultural 
products at the point where they are raised, and 
he will be amazed at the comparatively unremu- 
nerating figures they show, contrasted with those 
in South Carolina: Hay six dollars a ton, corn 
twenty-five cents a bushel, pork four dollars a 
hundred poundis, and other things in proportion. 
Xet him compare these prices with those of the 
products of a South Carolina upland plantation, 
where every thing is as cheerful and healthy as on 
the best rolling prairies, to say the least; and 
where there is no winter of sufficient rigor to 
necessitate either extra clothing or extra fuel, 
and no weather to impede agricultural occupa- 
tion at all times of the year. The " middling '' or 
standard grade pf South Carolina cotton is at 
\ present worth at any railroad-station in the State 
about eighteen cents a pound. An acre of land 
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will produce from three hundred to five liuiidred 
pounds, according to the character of the cul- 
tivation, and the crop is as sure and tlie price 
as steady, in the long-run, as that of any crop 
that grows ; while no other is so imperishable, or 
so easily handled, or requires so little room or 
attention. A crop worth a thousand dollars may 
be put in a cow-stall. Once gathered and put into 
bale, it is subjected to no contingencies of weather, 
or season, or insects. It neither deteriorates nor 
perishes by waiting, and the holder may thus 
take his own time to market it. The standing 
complaint in every cotton-growing country is 
that farmers will grow nothing else. But this 
is no wonder. Still, every good farmer will guard 
himself on this point. 

A small farmer on the outskirts of Columbia 
lately bought eighty acres of land. Last year he put 
forty acres in cotton. He raised forty bales of five 
hundred pounds each on these forty acres. He had 
the advantage of a good supply of stable-manure 
from the town, and of labor from the same source. 
The total cost of production was nine cents a pound. 
He sold his crop on the spot for eighteen or nine- 
teen cents a pound, making a clear profit of nearly 
fifty dollars a bale. The exceptional advantages 
which enabled him to do this were an unlimited 
supply of cotton-hands from the town, who worked 
for fifty cents a day and " found " themselves, and 
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the control of the manure-prodact,from a livery- 
stable. But his was not a single example. An- 
other farmer near bv, with similar facilities for 
dressing his land, accomplished the same results. 
Both were preparing and expecting to do equally 
well the present season. Now, while every farmer 
•cannot do this, at first, for want of an immediate 
supply of manure and equal facilities for pro- 
curing labor, it may be taken as the standard of 
profitable farming in the upland country of South 
Carolina, which every cultivator can approximate 
under any good system of farming. Considering 
that the same land will produce corn, grain, and 
potatoes in abundance, and even grass, it would 
seem to be diflicult to know where an agricult- 
urist could turn to find so good a prospect of 
reward for his labors. The new discoveries of 
an unlimited supply of artificial manure in the 
inexhaustible beds of phosphate about Charleston, 
come most opportunely at the present time to 
enable new cultivators to put their lands at once 
under profitable cultivation. These artificial ma- 
nures seem to be all that is requisite to enrich 
the old cotton-lands and restore their productive 
power. 

The Northern people, who, in their eager ig- 
norance, rushed south after the war, thinking to 
acquire easy and sudden fortunes by raising 
cotton, were met by bad seasons and a falling 
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market. Of course they generally failed. No 
man can reasonably expect to succeed in any 
such, ^aj^wipc?/*^ enterprises. As a rule, the great 
agricultural products of the world yield no sud- 
den fortunes even to the experienced cultiyator. 
How could it have been expected that ignorant 
adventurers should reap them in a day ? It is 
the merit of agriculture, as a pursu|,t5 not that its 
profits are great, but that its results are sure and 
steady, and increase just in proportion to the skill 
and industry of the cultivator. Its attractions 
are its pleasing conditions. And if there be an 
elysium for an agriculturist, it is a fruitful soil, a 
salubrious climate, and a delicious atmosphere 
in which frosts and snows are almost unknown. 
These are the advantages South Carolina proffers. 
The State is thrown open anew to immigrants 
by the accidental conditions of society and indus- 
try caused by the war. And the advantages 
offered were never greater than now. There 
have been two principal migrations into the State 
in times past. One after the battle of CuUoden, 
and one after the Irish rebellion of 1798. They 
were composed mainly of Scotch and Scotch-Irish. 
Both were successful, and both have made their 
mark on the State ; some of its most eminent 
names having been descended from them. There 
is no reason why there should not be another, 
still more successful than any preceding one. 



h 
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Intelligent combined action of the present race 
of depressed and robbed land-owners could sure- 
ly effect it. They have the power to restore the 
just equilibrium of the races, and remove the 
offensive political anomaly that now exists. This 
ability, and the enticements to agricultural im- 
migration that have been thus briefly suggested, 
afford a solid expectation that South Carolina 
will retrieve the dominion of intelligence and 
probity in her political life, and enter upon a 
career of material prosperity greater than any 
she has ever yet experienced. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Some Detached Observations. 

Many of the old families remain in Columbia, 
but they are no longer rich, and keep themselves 
secluded from the general current of affairs. 
Their places, which used to be tidy and bright, 
are growing shabby and dilapidated, and the 
occupants live on their departed glories and what 
they have been able to save from the wreck of 
their estates. 

They are like the old St.-Germain aristocracy 
during the latter Empire, who used to say of 
Louis Napoleon and the promiscuous crowd who 
occupied the Tuileries in his reign, " We know 
none of these people." 

The old Wade Hampton mansion, built by 
the head of the family of Revolutionary memory, 
which is the best establishment in Columbia, has 
just passed out of the hands of the third genera- 
ration of the family that so long occupied it. It 
has been sold to the new plebeian Governor, 
Moses, an Israelite, who, liaving a thrifty eye to 
the main chance, left the old aristocracy and 
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joined the new democracy, in which he now 
holds the chief place. It is one of those somer- 
saults that tend largely to exalt our estimate of 
the dignity of human nature. Colonel Preston, 
the late owner and occupier of the place, espoused 
a scion of the house, and now returns to his 
native Virginia, whence the family, which has 
achieved eminence in Soath Carolina, originally 
emigrated. 

It is estimated that 1,100 buildings were 
burned in Columbia at the period of Sherman's 
march, many of them the best dwellings in the 
city. The main business street, in which nearly 
all the buildings were destroyed, has been to a 
considerable extent rebuilt, but it is not so with 
the remainder of the town, where many vacant 
squares exist. Some of the money stolen from 
the Treasury is being employed in erecting state- 
ly edifices on the main street. 

Among the less hopeful of the*' future of 
South Carolina are those who suggest a division 
of the State, giving one portion to Georgia and 
another to North Carolina, in order to get rid of 
the predominance of the colored' element. But 
this does not seem to be a feasible scheme. It is 
hard to see how a State is to be obliterated with- 
out the consent of its people, and the consent 
of the black man is not likely to be obtained 
to any such swamping process as this. It is not 
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likely his vote could be purchased for this object, 
though all the Pattersons and Camerons of the 
country were here to consummate the trade. 

Sambo dotes on legislative committees. The 
struggle to get on those that pay best is amusing, 
i The House, in their eagerness and greed, have, it 
is said, increased the Eailroad Committee to some 
eighteen members. Then they have strolling 
committees. One was sent to New York to re- 
port on the state of the debt, and, it is alleged, 
cost the State $200,000. He is regarded as a 
happy man who gets on one of these committees. 
But success begets jealousy. Some of the new 
members are beginning to call a halt on the old 
ones. The latter are thought to have had too 
much already. The Senate was lately the scene 
of some of these collisions, and the old crowd were 
snubbed by the new. The feeling all through 
the Legislature is that the State has been out- 
rageously robbed, but they are utterly in the dark 
as tc^ how much, or precisely in every case by 
whom. There is a constant complaint that no- 
body can find out what the State owes, and the 
majority is bribed to keep the fact a secret. There 
is a lively sense of the presence of those who a few 
years ago were penniless, and now own and live in 
expensive mansions, and who built and own the iron 
bridge that spans the broad river that flows past 
the town, and are erecting opera-houses and ware- 
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houses ou the main streets ; but there are numer- 
ous others not so well known. In fact, the sus- 
picion is that pretty much eyerybody is implicated 
in a greater or liess degree. 

A challenge was flung out lately on tiie white 
immigration question by a lusty black man who 
likes to display his aggressive temper. He pro- 
posed to his white brethren to bring on their im- 
migrants. He did not fear them. They would 
find the blacks ready. It was very plain, however, 
that the white members were not ready for any 
agitation of the topic in this strain. On this, as 
on all subjects bearing on the present and future 
relationships of the races, the whites are wholly 
reserved and reticent, and apparently fearfiil. 

There are some individuals among the colored 
members who are so nearly white that no one 
would suspect colored blood in their veins. They 
are showy talkers of great animation of manner, 
with the same spread-eagle style that marks so 
much of the oratory of wholly white men. They 
are not amenable to the criticism bestowed on the 
average African- Americans of the body, for they 
talk intelligibly and intelligently. 

In the Legislature there is a tendency to re- 
trenchment and reform in such points as the ex- 
penditures in the departments, and on appropria- 
tions generally ; the members had to promise this 
in the late canvass. But the economies are rather 
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nominal than real, as the gross appropriations 
this year exceed those of the previous year. 

It has been made a question whether the prop- 
erty-holders of the State would not sare money 
by giving every sable representative a house and 
lands, that he might personally taste the sweets 
of taxation. This would seem to be the only way 
of bringing it home to him. If it were not that 
the term oi service were so short, the proposition 
would be worth considering. 

It is not harsh to criticise members of this 
black Parliament in the way we do, for we only 
. say of them what they say of themselves. They 
are in the habit of charging one another with 
ignorance and venality and corruption without 
stint, and it is not deemed a,ny offense. The 
thieves were obliged, as we have said, to make a 
sort of compact with their supporters at the last 
election that they would stop robbing the State. 

But like the drunkard who promised to quit 
drinking, and still drank to intoxication by spells, 
and defended himself by saying he "always ex- 
cepted his sprees," so these legislative robbers claim 
the right to extort pay from everybody who is to 
profit by their legislation, taking the ground that it 
is no violation of their pledges, when a senatorial 
election comes round, to sell their votes to the high- 
est bidder. This is not corruption in their sense 
of the term. It is only to turn an honest penny. 
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In regard to all such shameless acts as this, 
and the refusing of charters to responsible persons 
to make needed improvements in the State be- 
cause the members are not bribed, the respectable 
white men of the Legislature . say they should 
blush with shame if they felt that the real charac- 
ter of the State was represented in the body. But 
as it is, they can only plead that scoundrelism is 
dominant, and that all legislation is in the hands of 
unscrupulous knaves who belong in the peniten- 
tiary. The facts fill every decent citizen with 
mortification, but, outside the gang who hold con- 
trol, every one claims exemption from all respon- 
sibility for the degradation into which the State 
has fallen. 

The only drawback to the country, the only 
hinderance to an immediate accession of popula- 
tion from the best agricultural classes abroad, is 
this scoundrel government, which has so long 
rioted, and is yet rioting, in its robberies. There 
seems to be no way of even checking their intol- 
erable practices but to flash the flambeaux of an 
outside execration in their faces. They defy the 
indignation of the people they have ruined, but 
they are not proof against the indignation of the 
country at large. It becomes a public duty 

" To lash the rascals naked through the land," 

and aid this prostrate State to recover possession 
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of itself, retrieve its standing before the world, 
and drag to condign punishment the culprits who 
have so long rioted in its spoils, and who so per- 
sistently prey upon its remains. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Who burned Columbia ? — ^Ruin of the Old Families. — ^Entire Loss 
of Property by Rich and Poor. — ^Indiyidual Cases of Suffer- 
ing and Destitution. 

There has been a good deal of controversy as 
to who burned Oohimbia. But it is quite super- 
fluous. The facts are clear. Wade Hampton 
burned the bridge that spanned the river at this 
point, and the railroad depots, and he ordered all 
the cotton in town to be burned. This he ad- 
mits. But he says he countermanded the orders 
about the cotton, and they were not executed. 
We may disbelieve this, without impugning his 
veracity. For our commanders say the cotton 
and the town were on fire when they entered it. 
General Hampton idly shelled Sherman's troops 
lying in bivouac, by night, across the river. These 
measures were the offspring of mere spite. They 
had no military significance. When Sherman's 
troops entered the city they were exasperated, 
and took their revenge by setting additional fires. 
Sherman gave no orders to burn the town ; and 
Wade Hampton, who commanded the handful 
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of Confederate troops, says lie gave none. But 
Sherman^s men were never mild in South Caro- 
lina. They went there to make war, and they 
made it, sometimes not according to strict rule. 
But the Confederate commanders have no cause 
to complain. They did the same. They burned 
every thing right and left whenever they evacu- 
ated a place. Such, for example, was the case in 
Charleston. On leaving, they not only burned 
property, but they burned the valuable bridges 
across the Ashley River, fi'om mere wantonness, 
harming nobody but their own people. The de- 
struction served no warlike purpose, and was 
scarcely an inconvenience to the Federal troops. 
It was just the same in numerous other instances. 
The example was dangerously contagious, and 
would naturally be followed, even in the absence 
of other provocations. The war burned Colum- 
bia. 

The Southern woman, as she often appeared 
in the war, was not an object of great admiration 
to the national troops. But there were numerous 
specimens of good sense and judgment among them 
that but slowly reveal themselves. One was a 
widow of forty. Her husband was a substantial 
citizen worth half a million. He died in the 
early part of the war. His brother was made 
executor of the will. The wife begged him to 
keep out of Confederate securities. She had no 
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faith in them. She desired the estate to be placed 
beyond the reach of the calamity which she felt 
was coming. He pooh-poohed her suggestions, 
and paid no heed to her admonitions. Her for- 
tune went with the common tide, and her half 
million was consumed. She saved soniething on 
her own account, and always converted her Con- 
federate money into gold. When Sherman 
reached Savannah she looked on the map, and 
with the same sagacious judgment that she ex- 
hibited in the beginning, she determined that his 
next move would be on Columbia, although the 
town was then filled with fugitives from Charles- 
ton, seeking shelter and a safe retreat. She 
emptied her house of its furniture, bought a full 
stock of provisions and groceries with her Con- 
federate moiiev, loaded the railroad cars with her 
possessions, and left for the mountains. Her 
final act was to exchange her last remaining bun- 
dle of Confederate notes for gold at the rate of 
sixty dollars in paper for one dollar in specie, 
astonishing her broker by the expression of her 
opinion that, in the next month, it would take 
one hundred dollars of paper to buy one dollar in 
gold, and that a month later a bushel-basket full 
of it wouldn't buy one dollar. Sherman came, 
and her dwelling disappeared in the flames, but 
the proprietress was elsewhere. This is the story, 
in brief, of one of the most fortunate of the rich 
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families of South Carolina. A small remainder 
of a great estate was here snatched from the gen- 
eral conflagration by the sagacity and courage of 
a native Southern woman. But usually the great 
catastrophe was not foreseen. Every thing went 
into Confederate securities; every thing to eat 
and every thing to wear was consumed, and when 
the war suddenly ended there was nothing left 
but absolute poverty and nakedness. Famine 
followed, and suffering beyond computation, the 
story of which has never been told. Kich plant- 
ers' families subsisted on corn-bread when they 
could get it, but often they could not, and then 
they resorted to a coarse cattle-fodder known as 
" cow-peas." It is reported of the poet Timrod, 
who contributed his fiery lyrics in aid of the re- 
bellion — all that he had to give — that he and his 
were saved from actual starvation, when they 
were at their last gasp, just previous to his death. 
Others fared not so well. 

There were numerous large slave-holders and 
property-owners in and about Columbia who went 
down in the general ruin. Some were immensely 
wealthy ; there were several families owning 500 
and 1,000 slaves apiece. Many were proprietors 
of plantations on the banks of the Mississippi. 
These plantations were more or less mortgaged. 
When slavery went, the mortgages consumed the 
rest ; and men enjoying an income of $100,000 a 
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year on the opening of the war were stripped of 
their last cent at its close. An elderly gentleman 
of nearly eighty years, formerly a rich man, and 
president of a bank of about $1,000,000 capital, 
was able by great exertion to save his dwelling 
from the coi^agration in Columbia. It was all 
he preserved from the wreck of his fortunes. Hap- 
pily he was a lover of flowers, and had a large 
greenhouse in his gardens. In his stripped con- 
dition, he resorted to it for support; and to-day 
he lives by personally growing flowers for sale, 
which he does with a cheerful assiduity that gilds 
his misfortunes, and lends even a pleasing glow 
to the evening of his life. Old Wade Hampton, 
df Revolutionary memory, who won his spurs at 
the battle of Eutaw Springs, and was an aid-de- 
camp of General Washington, was a resident of 
Columbia, and owned vast estates. He and his 
family were the grandees of their county for all 
these subsequent generations. They numbered 
their slaves by the thousand when the war began, 
and had large plantations in other States. The 
family is now broken and scattered. The great 
old family mansion and extensive grounds filled 
with rare exotics, the abode of luxurious hospi- 
tality for seventy years, has, since the war, been 
haunted by ghosts, and now, dilapidated and fall- 
ing into decay, passes into the hands of strangers. 
In the vicinity lived a gentleman whoso income, 
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when the war broke out, was rated at $150,000 a 
year. He was not only a Yictim to the general 
ruin, but peculiar circumstances added to his mis- 
fortunes. Not a vestige of his whole vast prop- 
erty of millions remains to-day. Not far distant 
were the estates of a large proprietor and a well- 
known family, rich and distinguished for genera- 
tions. The slaves are gone. The family is gone. A 
single scion of the house remains, and he peddles 
tea by the pound and molasses by the quart, on a 
comer of the old homestead, to the former slaves 
of the family, and thereby earns his livelihood. 

These are sample cases merely, that can be 

easily multiplied, as we may readily conceive, 

when we remember that the average size of the 

^ plantations in South Carolina, at the census of 

1860, was no less than 1,600 acres. 

But the poor people were stripped as well as 
the rich. Though they had but little, yet that 
little was their all. And to lose it was to lose aU. 
And to this was to be added a grievous disap- 
pointment. They were selling their butter for 
fifty dollars a pound, and their, chickens for sixty 
dollars a pair, in Confederate notes, and they were 
hoarding their imaginary money, feeling they wer© 
sm-e to come out rich in the end. Great was their 
dismay and their astonishment when they found 
they had leaned on a broken reed, and their visions 
of sudden wealth had vanished in an instant. 



CHAPTER XYn. 

The Frauds of the State Goyemment 

There would seem to be no species of public 
fraud unknown to, and unpractised by, the men 
who have been in possession of the goyemment 
of South Carolina since the close of the war. 

A simple narrative of events, about which 
there is no dispute, is perhaps the briefest, as it 
is the most effectual, way of enabling the reader 
to form an unbiassed judgment upon the transac- 
tions that have occurred. 

In what we have now to say, we draw largely 
from that authentic record, known as the " Re- 
port of the Joint Select Committee to inquire into 
the Condition of Affairs in the late Insurrection- 
ary States, made to the two Houses of Congress, 
February 10, 18Y2/' 

From the mass of testimony presented in that 
report, and from the views of the majority and 
minority expressed therein, we extract what bears 
upon the case, aiming to eliminate every thing 
of a merely partisan character. 

The principal frauds practised in South Caro- 
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lina come under several heads, which we will 
treat separately. They are — 

1. Those which relate to the increase of the 
State debt. 

2. The frauds practised in the purchase of 
lands for the freedmen. 

3. The railroad frauds. 

4. The election frauds. 

5. The frauds practised in the redemption of 
the notes of the Bank of South Carolina. 

6. The census fraud. 

7. The fraud in furnishing the legislative 
chambers. 

8. General and legislative corruption. 

6 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

On the Frauds which relate to the Increase of the State Debt. 

We have elsewhere stated that, in round 
numbers, the State debt of South Carolina has 
been increased from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000 
since the war closed. 

It turns out in this, as in almost every other 
point, that the fuller the investigation the worse 
the disclosures. The debt is a great deal more 
than $15,000,000, with nothing to show for it. 

There is a general agreement over the fact, as 
willJ^e seen by the statements which follow, that 
the whole State debt, as late as 1867, was, in 
round numbers, $5,400,000. To which should 
be added computed over-due interest and ex- 
change to the amount of $384,000. But in this 
statement we make no account of a contingent 
liability of the State, at that time and now, of 
nearly $3;000,000 as indorser of the bonds of 
the South Carolina Railroad, and the Savannah 
& Charleston Railroad, corporations understood to 
be perfectly solvent. These we therefore dismiss 
from our estimates and calculations. 
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Neither do we reckon in this estimate the old 
aabiKty of the State for certain bills of circula- 
tion of the Bank of the State of South Carolina, 
to the amount of over $1,250,000, which will 
appear elsew:here, and which since the war have 
been disposed of by a specific issue of State 
bonds for $1,590,000; the difference between 
these two sums having been apparently stolen 
by the manipulators of the transaction. 

Governor Scott was inaugurated in July, 1868. 
The actual State debt, excluding the items men- 
tioned, was, just previous to that time, as we 
have seen, a little less than $5,800,000. 

But it owed some current liabilities for inter- 
est and expenses, the legacy of the anomalous 
period preceding Scott's advent. Just what these 
amounted to, does not appear. All we know is, 
that the first Legislature under Scott's administra- 
tion, in August J 1868, passed two acts appropriat- 
ing $1,600,000 to pay interest money, and relieve 
the wants of the Treasury, and in the following 
February (1869) appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
same purpose. 

These sums were designed to tide over the 
crisis. But, although these are said to be the 
only authorized bonds of the State issued for 
general purposes, a very large amount of bonds 
was ordered of and printed by the American 
Bank Note Company of New York, amounting 
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in all to $22,500,000, for which the State author- 
ities are answerable. 

If to this $22,500,000 we add previously- 
existing bonds, we have an apparent aggregate of 
$27,900,000, as the bonded debt of the State. 

Whether these bonds are all on the market 
is unknown. Attempts have been made from 
time to time in the Legislature to get at the facts, 
but they have always been frustrated. At the 
late session, ending in March, 1873, an effort was 
made to induce the Legislature to pass a bill, 
calling upon all holders of State bonds to bring 
them forward for registration, in order that the 
actual sum issued might be known and estab- 
lished. But so deep was the demoralization of 
that body, that it was suborned into giving its 
refusal to the passage of this salutai^y measure, 
by those who have profited by the fraudulent 
issue of the bonds, and who are not ready for the 
consequences that would necessarily ensue from 
such an exposition. 

In addition to this issue of twenty-seven mill- 
ion nine hundred thousand dollars ($27,900,000), 
the Legislature of 1868-'69 passed an act guaraur 
teeing the bonds of the Blue Eidge Railroad to 
the amount of $4,000,000, and also an act guar- 
anteeing the bonds of the Greenville & Columbia 
Kailroad to the amount of about $2,000,000. 

The names of the parties engaged, and the 
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character of these two transactions, will be found 
in a following chapter* 

Since the period of these acts, and the sub- 
sequent investigation of the facts in the reports 
herein quoted, the State government has been 
engaged in business of a similar character, which 
adds constantly to the magnitude of the debt. 
It is understood that the late Speaker (now 
Governor) did, while in his former oflSce, issue 
some $400,000 of pay certificates, for which the 
Treasury is now liable. There has also been 
authorized a scrip issue of the Blue Bidge Kail- 
road, of $1,800,000, thrown into circulation by 
being made receivable for taxes, thus consuming 
the available funds of the State, and swelling its 
indebtedness in a form which exacts increased 
taxation. As the operation was purely specula- 
tive, and designed only as a raid on the Treasury, 
without any design of resuscitating a defunct 
concern, it is quite in character that a report 
should now be rife, not only that the $1,800,000 
of scrip has been issued, but that there have 
been three times that sum issued, in three inde- 
pendent sets of securities. But, adding only the 
^6,000,000 of indebtedness of the two railroads 
before mentioned, and we have an estimated ag- 
gregate State debt of thirty-three million nine 
hundred thousand dollars ($33,900,000). 

There is an allegation that some of the bonds 
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that go to create this indebtedness have never 
been issued, but are lying in the Treasury and in 
the hands of the Bank Note Company. And in 
the various estimates of the debt by the State Le- 
gislative committee of investigation, and by the 
congressional committee, detailed in the following 
pages, there has been sometimes more and some- 
times less credence given to those allegations. 

The only safe way, in our opinion, to estimate 
the bonded debt, is to take the whole amount of 
the bonds executed by the Bank Note Company 
on the orders of the Scott government, and add 
it to the previous outstanding bonds. These two 
sums make $27,900,000. The fact that the par- 
ties implicated in the known large fraudulent is- 
sues, bribed the Legislature to refuse an investiga- 
tion into the actual facts, shows that the "confessed 
debt " of $16,371,000, shown in the legislative 
committee's report, is a false exhibit. If it were 
not, why should they decline the proposition to 
have it verified I But there is another way of 
proving the overwhelming indebtedness of the 
State, that admits of no question. 

Since the examination referred to in the fol- 
lowing pages was made, another fiscal year has 
elapsed, and we have the report of the Treasurer 
and Controller for the vear ending November, 
1872. 

This report shows, in its general debtor and 
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creditor statement, that the State owes, on bonded 
and current indebtedness, which has found its 
way on to the books of the Treasury, the sum of 
$26,621,000. Of this it owes the Bank of the 
State of South Carolina $1,839,000. But the 
statement also shows that the State has sundry 
credits with that institution ; of money, of sinking- 
fund securities, of bank-stock, etc. In estimating 
the State's affairs for this occasion, we strike out 
all its accounts with the bank, both debt and 
credit. We take it for granted it has no actual 
assets there, for the reason that it has no available 
or real assets anywhere, as they have all been 
exhausted long ago. 

Striking out, then, this item of indebtedness 
to the bank, which we will allow to be offset by 
its credits, though it is quite possible this makes 
too favorable a showing for the State, we find 
the following result, as the upshot of the Con- 
troller's report : 

Whole State indebtedness .... $26,621,917 00 
Deduct due to barfk 1,889,011 00 

Total $24,782,906 00 

Leaving an outstanding debt of twenty-four mill- 
ion seven hundred and eighty-three thousand dol- 
lars ($24,783,000) in round numbers. 

Now, on an examination of the resources of the 
State in the Treasury, as presented by the oppo- 
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site side of the ledger in this report, we find that 
the aggregate of available funds, consisting of 
debts of collectors, county treasurers, and other 
oflScers, and uncollected taxes, and all other 
available resources ; counting every thing which 
appears in the shape of debt, to be good, 
this aggregate, we say, amounts to just about 
$1,000,000. So that, according to the showing 
of the books of the Treasury, the State owes 
a round sum of twenty -four million dollars 
($24,000,000). 

What the amount of unreckoned and unac- 
knowledged obligations of the State is, that have 
not yet found their way on to the books of the 
Treasury, we have no means of knowing. Neither 
do we know how many of the State bonds of the 
$22,500,000 printed by the New York Bank Note 
Company, are yet to be added to the quantity on 
record as having been already issued. The mys- 
terious action of the parties implicated in their 
emission, and their aversion to having the issues 
verified, excite well-founded suspicion that this 
record of the indebtedness of the State will have 
to be much increased when all the facts are 
known. 

It should be added that the indebtedness cal- 
culated above includes a war debt of about $2,- 
500,000, which will ultimately have to be stricken 
out of the accounts. But the accruing interest ou 
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the debt, and tlie charging up of as yet unrecog- 
nized obligations, will not be long in supplying 
its place. 

It should also be said that the debt shown on 
the Controller's books takes no account of the 
obligations of the State in its indorsement of the 
$6,000,000 of bonds of the Blue Eidge and Colum- 
bia & Greenville Eailroads, which is so much 
more to be added to the aggregate of $24,000,000, 
and for which there is no security. 

The figures of the Controller's report show 
an enormous floating debt, and if it should turn 
out that the whole of the State bonds printed 
have really gone into circulation through a sur- 
reptitious issue, the amount of the State debt will 
be several millions beyond the highest sum wo 
have named. 

"With this preliminary exposition, we give way 
to the introduction of the testimony, the com- 
ments, and the conclusions of the State legis- 
lative committee, and of the joint committee 
of Congress, who investigated the subject in 
1872. 

The following is the statement of the commit- 
tee of investigation of tl>e South Carolina Legis- 
lature, appointed by the Eepublicans: 

The actual debt, then, if the " severe personal scrutiny " 
of the Governor " is correct," is as follows, viz. • 
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Debt of the State, July, 1868, less $9,000 old bonds 

redeemed |5,898,806 27 

Bonds issued in 1869, for funding bills of Bank of 

the State of South Carolina 1,259,000 00 

Bonds represented to have been delivered H. H. 

Kimpton, financial agent. New York ........ 9,514,000 00 

To which must be added the bonds for which the 

college land scrip sold, now in the hands of 

the financial agent, which cannot be lesfr than 200,000 00 

And we have a total confessed debt of $16,871,8Q6 27 

To this can be safely added the sterling loan 

bonds " deposited for 8afe-keepii?g," subject 

to order, $8,500,000, of which have been 

signed and made ready for issue, and tho 

arrangements perfected for the negotiation 

of the entire loan, unless the law authorizing 

the said bonds is immediately repealed, and 

the bonds canceled before they can be nego- 

tiated, viz 6,000,000. 00 

"Which would give an aggregated old and new 

bonded debt of 22,371,806 27 

To which add the contingent debt, viz • 6,787,608 20 

And the entire indebtedness of the State is $29,168,014 47 

Of this amount it is said there are in the hands of 
the financial agent, as collateral security fbr 
loans, $3,773,000 of new bonds, and a deduc- 
tion of that amount is claimed from the whole 
amount of new bonds in use ; but, as collat- 
erals, they are virtually a part of the debt, 
until the loans for which they are held are re- 
deemed or paid. From which deduct author- 
ized bonds, including sterling loan, viz 22,844,914 47 

And the fraudulent issue is $6,314,000 00 

The committee assure the General Assembly they are 
confident no one could have labored more assiduously or 
thoroughly than they have done in the work of investi- 
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gation of the various financial departments of the State, 
as well as other avenues of discovery. They do not feel, 
however, that they can safely say they have given the 
whole extent of extravagance or criminal indulgence with 
which the management of the funds and credit of the State 
has heen characterized. There is an unknown "floating 
deht ; " the financial agent is still unpaid ; he is to present 
his " honest claims " proportioned to his "faithful service." 
And, as millions have heen tossed ahout in the multiplied 
transactions of this " experienced and competent " finan- 
cier, small considerations will he no "compensation" to 
him; liberal satisfaction must he awarded; and if the 
lithograph-electrotype printing-press has not piled up, in 
honds or stocks, sufficient already to cancel his, with other 
illegitimate demands, and his greedy hold upon the State is 
not loosened, then millions more must he added to the 
gigantic dimensions of " what we are responsihle for," so 
far as printed illegalities can make us. The committee, in 
view of the atrocity of these disclosures — the work of the 
present administration, or rather a ring composed of lead- 
ing officers of the government of the State, unhesitatingly 
say that the Republican party, which has elevated them to 
power, must show its condemnation of such treachery and 
knavery by an immediate and united effort — by legislative 
enactments, as well as by every other deliberate measure — 
to bring to justice those who have prostituted the authority 
with which they have been clothed, and so flagrantly and 
criminally imperiled the trusts to them confided. 

The millions that have been put in their hands could 
not have been authorized or manipulated for honest pur- 
poses, but for plunder and dishonest gain. It is in vain 
that the public is appealed to with statements that this 
frightful discovery " is a groundless misrepresentation and 
gross frabricatiop." The American Bank Note Company 
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gives us the figures ; they speak for themselves, and tell us 
that there have been printed the following bonds and stocks : 

Bonds and coupons to pay interest on public debt. . . . ^2,000,000 

Bonds and coupons to redeem bills receivable 600,000 

Bonds and coupons to redeem bills of Bank of State 

of South Carolina 1,590,000 

Bonds and coupons for the relief of the Treasury 1,000,000 

Bonds and coupons for conversion of State securities. 8,200,000 

Bonds and coupons for the land commission 700,000 

Bonds and coupons for sterling funded debt 6,000,000 

Registered certificates of stock 2,550,000 

Total $22,540,000 



Of this amount there has been sent by the American 
Bank Note Company to the Governor, $2,350,000; to the 
Treasurer, $17,490,000; to the Controller-General, $200,- 
000, and there remains in the hands of the Bank Noto 
Company, subject to order, $2,500,000. It has been said 
by the authors of this enormous fraud, as if to blind the 
true intent of the extravagant issue, that, " although such 
an amount of bonds had been printed, all had not been 
issued nor signed, nor had they been printed with the 
intention of increasing the State debt, but are in posses- 
sion of the State authorities." 

Such a declaration, like a desperate confession, is the 
strongest evidence of guilt; it is too transparent to con- 
vince even the most credulous. " What was the object of 
printing these bonds," has been asked, " if it was not the 
intention to use them?" If there is no informality in 
the transaction, why let the credit of the State be hazard- 
ed by withholding the actual amount of these bonds now 
npon the market? Why need such a sum be in the hands 
of the State authorities? What object have they in pos- 
sessing more than the laws authorisdng the respective loans 
have called for? Is there any statute anthonzing an 
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indefinite priiiting of bonds "to bo in tbiD possession of 
the State authorities '* to be used at will ? Can the acts of 
the Legislature to pay the indebtedness of the State, or for 
the conversion of its securities, be construed into such a 
wholesale prerogative? Is there a necessity to provide 
more bonds than there are needs for them ? Plainly, must 
we declare we cannot believe other than the fearful truth 
that stares us in the face, that the bonds and stocks printed 
by the American Bank Note Company represent the lia- 
bilities of the State, for whick the faith and credit of the 
State, however unlawfully presented, has been pledged for 
the payment ; that, instead of the debt of the State of 
South Carolina being, as the Controller-General in his 
report for the fiscal year ending October 81, 1871, says, 
$7,665,708.98; or as Mr. Trenbolm, of the Tax-payers' 
Convention, gives it, viz., $9,869.108 ; or as the governor, 
in his statement to the congressional committee, makes it, 
viz., $9,528,964.10; or as the present committee, from the 
investigation of erroneous accounts, have, in the previous 
pages, shown, viz., $9,865,908.98; it is, allowing all the 
deductions to be made that, in October last, while in New 
York, were claimed should bo, not less than $14,040,000, 
without the addition of the present contingent liabilities 
of the State, viz., $6,787,608.20, which would represent 
a debt of $20,787,608.20. 

In order that those who are implicated may be fairly 
dealt with, the committee will give the benefit, in their 
report, of their claims for deductions. 

It is said the sterling loan bonds should be deducted, as they have 
been returned by the treasurer to the American Bank Note 
Company, viz $8,500,000 

Also, bonds for the conversion of State securities 
printed by mistake of the- Bank Note Company, 
with green backs instead of blue, (the uniform 
color,) to the amount of 500,000 
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Brought forward $4,000,000 

Also, the first issue of the bonds for the payment of 
the interest on the public debt, which, having those 
words printed on their face, would, the financial 
agent thought, if issued, injure the credit of the 
State ; therefore, by his recommendation, an equal 
amount, with the words, " Authorized by act ap- 
proved August 26, 1868," upon their face, were 
printed ; this deduction claimed is 1,000,000 

Also, the conversion bonds delivered the Treasurer 
October 4 and 11, 1871, which the Governor refused 
to sign, viz 1,000,000 

Also, the balance of sterling loan bonds waiting sig- 
nature and orders for delivery, already printed and 
in the hands of the American B&nk Note Com- 
pany, viz 2,500,000 

Total of deduction claimed. $8,500,000 

which, from the $22,540,000 already given, reduce the bonds and 
stocks for which the authors say the State is accountable, and the 
Governor, in his unluoid moments, while in New York, intimated 
might be correct, viz., $14,040,000. 

They concluded their report thus, beginning 
on page 266 and ending on 269 : 

Since the foregoiDg was prepared for the press, the 
State Treasurer, as well as "Citizens' Investigating Com- 
mittee," made their statements, and the Governor, in his 
last message to tlie General Assembly, November 28, 1871, 
reiterates them, in order to relieve the public mind " and 
correct the gross exaggerations that are being diligently 
circulated in reference to our finances and the entire 
administration of the State." Allowing all they have 
claimed in their printed report, viz., that there have been 
destroyed, canceled, deposited for safe keeping, arid on 
hand in the State Treasury, bonds to the amount of 
$13,026,000, then the entire bonded debt, actual and con- 
tingent, is $21,708,914.47, from which deduct contingent 
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railroad bonds, viz., $6,787,608.20, and the real bonded 
debt, is $14,921,806.37; from which also deduct the old 
bonded debt, or the debt as it existed when the present 
financial managers came into power, viz, $6,407,306.27, and 
they reveal lihe extravagant and unwarranted issue of bonds 
and stocks (since their mismanagement of tlie finances) 
of no less than $9,514,000, which is just the amount rep- 
resented to have been delivered to t^e financial agent in 
New York. An issue of nearly $2,000,000 more than 
the whole bonded debt, old and new, as exhibited in the 
Controller-GeneraPs statement, October 31, 1871, and 
within $355,108 of the entire debt, as stated by Mr. 
George Trenholm to the Tax-payers' Convention, and only 
$14,964.10 less than Governor Scott declared to the con- 
gressional investigating committee in September last, was 
the total issue of bonds and stock from June, 1868, to 
September 20, 1871, after deducting the bonds and stock 
issued for military defense. It will be remembered that 
the various acts authorizing loans since the inauguration of 
the present government admit of an issue of $8,000,000 ; 
and that th6 act for the conversion of the State securities 
was not supposed to be an authority to increase the debt 
already legalized, but a provision of law to convert all 
outstanding issues into one uniform class of bonds, the old 
bonds to be canceled when the conversion bonds wore 
issued. Such a course, however, has not been pursued. 
The managers were seemingly determined not to keep the 
liabilities of the State at their legal standard, but by the 
new process of conversion to create a larger amount of 
bonds as collaterals, while they mendaciously declared that 
the debt was not enlarged. The bonds converted were 
not canceled, but still used and hypothecated, and by the 
financial agent, whose instructions or directions could 
come from no other source than the financial board. If 
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wg, then, from the $9,514,000 of bonds placed in the 
financial agent's hands, deduct the legally authorized 
bonds, viz., $8,200,000, we find an illegal over-issue of 
$6,314,000. 

Here, then, we have the indisputable evidence that all 
the financial officers of the State, as well as the Governor 
himself, in their State and official papers, have hitherto 
disguised the true condition of the debt, as well as the is- 
sue of bonds, and we have the Executive confession that he 
too was deceived, and that all his debt statements, up to 
September last, " were made according to the best of his 
knowledge at those dates." 

But the fact which now presents itself shows that his 
Excellency's knowledge in September last was sadly defi- 
cient, or the excess in bonds and stocks over his statement 
at that date, now apparent, has been created since. 
However, as no bonds or stocks could be authorized or 
issued without his knowledge, the conclusion must be, 
that, while "charging upon others any just share of their 
responsibilities for the evil consequences of their acts," 
he has somewhat "hesitated fully to admit his own." 
Nor can his final " severe personal scrutiny" convince us 
that the Treasurer's last exhibit of the actual debt of the 
State is full and correct. 

It is admitted now, which never would have been done 
had not the joint special financial investigating committee 
discovered the fact, about the last of October, that the 
Governor and Treasurer of the State authorized the Amer- 
ican Bank Note Company to print various bonds and 
stocks, amounting to $22,540,000, all of which, at the 
time of the discovery, had been delivered to the Governor, 
Treasurer, and OontroUer-General, except $2,500,000 of 
the sterling loan bonds, which were waiting the orders of 
the proper officials. 
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In conclusion, if, through what has heen revealed 
herein, the innocent, by their intimate of official relation- 
ship which they have held with the perpetrators of these 
wholesale frauds, suffer an equal condemnation with the 
guilty, let the arraignment of the robbers be speedy, and 
their punishment as sure. The terrjjble wrongs commit- 
ted demand that judgment shall be meted out at once. 
Position nor place should delay the work of strict account- 
ability. Let the axe fall npon the heads of corrupt officials, 
however high their prerogatives. The credit of the State, 
its honor, its future respect, every thing that makes the 
people of a Commonwealth worthy esteem or commendation 
— ^her trusts betrayed, her pledges violated, the frauds 
committed in her name, by reckless, shameless traducers 
and plunderers — all cry out for justice. Let no moment 
be lost in the exercise of duty. The dominant party must 
recognize the responsibility now resting upon its shoulders, 
and deal with bad men, though they may be their acknowl- 
edged leaders, as exact justice demands, or witness the 
sceptre of their power pass from their hands amid the 
execrations of an outraged and indignant people. 

tax-payers' report. 

On the 12th of May, 1871, the tax-payers con- 
vention, which met at Columbia, reported the fol- 
lowing : 

THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE STATE. 

The following is a statement of the bonds and stock 
of the State on which its name appears, outstanding, as 
near as could be ascertained during the short session of the 
convention : 
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Amount of bonds and stock outstand- 
ing on the 1st of October, 1867, as 
exhibited by the report of the Con- 
troller-General for November, 1867, 
exclusive of bonds issued for mili- 
tary defense $5,407,215 23 

To this must be added j;he difference 
between the true amount due on the 
fire-loan sterlipg bonds past due, 
unpaid and payable in London, to 
wit, $788,222.27, and that stated in 
the Controller- General's report, to 

wit, 1484,444.51 888,777 76 

$5,790,992 99 

Amount due on bonds issued under acts of 1860 and 
1861 for military defense, as by comptroller's re- 
port for October, 1867 2,854,679 78 

Total as principal of October, 1867 $8,645,672 77 

Bonds issued by present ad- 
ministration as follows : 

Under act approved August 26, 1868, 
for redemption of bills receivable. $500,000 00 

Under act approved August 26, 1868, 
for payment of interest on public 
debt 1,100,000 00 

Under act approved September 15, 
1868, for funding bills of the Bank 
of the State of South Carolina . 1,258,550 00 

Under act approved February 17, 1869, 
for relief of the Treasury 1,000,000 00 

Under act approved March 27, 1869, 
for Land Commission 200,000 00 

Under act approved March 1, 1870, 

for Land Commission 500,000 00 

$4,558,550 00 

Total outstanding obligations of the State as 
principal $18,204,222 77 
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Statement of Contingent Liabilities of the State of South 
Carolina arising from the indorsement of railroad bonds : 

South Carolina Railroad bonds, pay- 
"able in 1868, secured by first mort- . 
gage $2,093,312 40 

Charleston & Savannah Railroad 
bonds, payable in 1877, secured by 
first mortgage 605,000 00 

Savannah <& Charleston Railroad 
bonds, under act of 1869, payable 
in 1869, secured by first mortgage. . 245,750 00 

Laurens Railroad bonds, payable in 
1879, secured by first mortgage. . . . 75,000 00 

Spartanburg <fc Union Railroad 
bonds, payable in 1878-^79, secured 
by first mortgage 850,000 00 

Greenville <& Columbia Railroad 
bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness, payable in 1881, 1882, 1883, 
and 1888, under acts of 1861, 1866, 
and 1869, secured by first mortgage 1,426,545 80 

Blue Ridge Railroad bonds, under act 

of 1868 4,000,000 00 

18,695,608 20 

Indebtedness of the State as principal and guaran- 
tor, inclusive of bonds issued for military defense $22,899,830 97 

Less amount due as of October, 1867, on bonds is- 
sued for military defense 2,854,679 78 

Indebtedness of the State as principal and guaran- 
tor, exclusive of war-debt $20,045,151 19 

Judge Poland, of the congressional commit- 
tee, speaks of the debt in the following para- 
graphs of his report : 

The controversy existing m this State as to the amount 
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of its debt illastrates the spirit of partisan opposition to 
the State government by those who complain of the in- 
crease of debt, and at the same time the utterly indefensi- 
ble conduct of the officers of the State, which renders such 
a question doubtfal or even difficult of a clear, honest, and 
conclusivesolution. • . 

The obstacles with which the State government has to 
deal in the bitterness of hostility evinced to its every act, 
is manifest when the testimony of those who complcdn of 
the increase of State debt is examined. Take, for in- 
stance, that of Judge Carpenter : in the increase of State 
debt attributed to Governor Scott's administration, he in- 
cludes^$5QP,p00 of bonds issued to meet the debt incurred 
during the previous. administration of Provisional Govern- 
or Orr ; $1,000,000 of bonds issued to pay the interest 
of the former debt of the State which accumulated during 
the war and remained unpaid ; and $1,269,000 of bonds 
issued to redeem the notes of the State Bank, for which 
the faith of the State was pledged. These were all debts 
existing before Governor Scott's administration began, but 
they rare! classed with the burdens which the State is bear- 
ing under ffiis*ftft6: It is to be remarked also that a por- 
tion of the State Bank bills were issued during the war, 
and ought to be rejected as issued for war purposes, but, 
the amount being uncertain, they were included in those 
to be redeemed. This much of the debt was clearly for- 
bidden to be paid by the terms of the fourteenth amend- 
ment ;b&t that ground of olyection was not urged by any 
of the coiiiplaihahts. But, on the other hand, the statements 
made by the Governor, the Controller, by the State 
Treasurer, and financial agent of the State, vary so much 
from the statements . derived from other sources claiming 
to have/knpwledge of the actual amount of the debt, of 
the over-issue of bonds, and of the hypothecation of others, 
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that the real amount of deht seems to ho an unsettled 
prohlera, involving Governor, Treasurer, and State agent 
in charges of dishonest and unlawful conduct, and present- 
ing a state of such uncertainty, upon a question which the 
records of the State ought to settle at once upon examina- 
tion, that the existence of the controversy is in itself dis- 
graceful to all these officers, and cannot hut he disastrous 
to the credit aud interests of the Commonwealth. 

We append the explanation of Governor Scott 
in regard to the large increase of the State in- 
debtedness, and also the comments of the con- 
gressional committee thereon, in a report from 
the Hon. J. E. Stevenson. The Governor, in his 
special message of January 9, 1872, says : 

In the fall of 1868 I visited New-York City for the pur- 
pose of borrowing money on the credit of the State on 
coupon bonds, under the provisions of the acts of August 
26, 1868. I had the assistance of Mr. H. H. Kimpton, 
United States Senator F. A. Sawyer, and Mr. George 8. 
Cameron. I called at several of the most prominent bank- 
ing-houses to effect the negotiation of the required loan, 
and they refused to advance any money upon our State 
securities, for those securities had been already branded 
with the threat of a speedy repudiation by the political op- 
ponents of the administration, who have ever since howled 
the same cry against the State credit. As the persons who 
made this threat controlled the press of the State, they 
were enabled to impress capitalists abroad with the false 
idea of a speedy reaction that would soon place them again 
in authority. 

As the capitalists well knew that these persons, when in 
power in 1862, did repudiate their debts due Korthem 
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creditors, their distrusj; of our bonds was yery natural an^ 
apparently well founded. It soon became evident to every 
man familiar with our financial standing in New York that, 
to negotiate the loan authorized, the question was not wTiai 
toe would take for the 'bondsy buttr^^ we could get for them. 
After much effort, and the most judicious management, I 
succeeded in borrowing money, through Mr. Cameron, at 
the rate of four dollars in bonds for one dollar in currency, 
the bonds being rated at seventy-five per cent, below their 
par value, or at twenty-five cents on the dollar. This loan, 
however, was only effected at the extravagant rate of one 
and a half per cent, per month, or eighteen per cent, a year 
—a rate only demanded on the most doubtful paper, to cover 
what is deemed a great risk — for the money loaned. 

Subsequent loans were effected at a higher valuation of 
the bonds, but at rates of interest varying from fifteen to 
twenty per cent., in addition to commissions necessarily to 
be paid the financial agent If, then, $3,200,000 in money 
have cost the State $9,514,000 in bonds, it does not, there- 
fore, follow that the financial board haVfe criminally con- 
spired against the credit of the State, and, still less, that any 
one merriber of the board can justly be held up to public 
execration, or stigmatized by an accusation of "high crimes 
and misdemeanors," for the assumed results of its action. 
It is proper that I should add that the armed violence which 
has prevailed in this State for the past three years has had 
upon our bonds the same effect as actual war, in lessening 
their purchasing value, as money is dearer in war than in 
peace. Ku-kluxism made capitalists shrink from touching 
the bonds of this State, as a man would shrink from touch- 
ing a pestilential body. 

Those who complain of the low price at which our 
bonds have sold in the markets of the country, and that it 
has cost nine mil^ons of bonds to buy less than three and 
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a half millions of dollars in currency, have only to examine 
the testimony being developed before the United States 
court, now in session in the capital of the State, to find an 
easy solution for every financial evil that has afflicted the 
people. 

The committee add : 

This may explain the increase of debt, and it is proba- 
ble that money could not have been otherwise procured. 
Yet we cannot agree that it was proper to submit to such 
disastrous and degrading terms continually for three years. 
Had the credit of the State been unsullied up to 1868, it 
might have been expedient to make light loans on almost 
ony conditions to preserve her good name, or a great emer- 
gency might have justified such terms temporarily for 
limited amounts ; but for a State to go upon the " street " 
as a mendicant borrower, and remain there buffeted from 
broker to broker for three years, raising money to p^y old 
and dishonored debts at a cost of three dollars in renewed 
obligations for every dollar paid, seems to us indefensible. 
It is not justified by showing that it was legal, nor by the 
fact that citizens of the State conspired to destroy her credit 
in order to undermine the government. 

The debt proper in 1871 is controverted. The docu- 
ments before us tend to establish that the amount outstand- 
ing, on the 20th day of December, 1871, was $15,768,- 
306.27. This includes $3,773,000 bonds held as collateral 
for a floating debt, alleged to be about $900,000. The old 
bonded debt outstanding in 1868 was $6,454,306.27. Bonds 
have since been issued and delivered to the financial agent 
amounting to $9,514,000. Total,' $16,968,806.27. There 
are bonds held as sinking fund $200,000, which leaves bonds 
outstanding $15,768,306.27. This includes $3,773,000 bonds 
held as collateral for the floating debt, estimated at $900,- 
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000. It is claimed that these hypothecated bonds should 
be deducted and the floating debt added, which would 
make the debt $12,895,306.27. If the State were able to 
meet her obligations as they mature, there could be no 
reasonable objection to this deduction, but it is admitted 
that these bonds are pledged, on the street, in New- York 
City, at twenty-five cents on the dollar, to secure a floating 
debt nearly equal to their value at that rate ; that the credit 
of the State is and has long been so depressed as to place 
her bonds at the mercy of usurers ; that her financial agent 
has been accustomed, under authority of law, to pledge her 
securities at such rates; and that her bonds have been 
repeatedly sacrificed for want of means to redeem them. 
Hence we include these hypothecated bonds in our esti- 
mate of the debt. 

There are bonds in the State Treasury, known as " the 
sterling loan," amounting to $6,000,000; of these, $3,500,- 
000 have been executed, and $2,500,000 are unsigned. It is 
claimed that these bonds should he added to the outstand- 
ing debt. If the oflScials who have them in charge were 
men of acknowledged trustworthiness, such a claim would 
seem absurd. Certainly no financier would ask that bonds 
of the United States, printed but unsigned, or executed but 
unissued, in the vaults of the Treasury of the United States, 
the property of the Government, should be included in the 
national debt. But when officers of a State have concealed 
the truth and made false or grossly erroneous statements ; 
when they have speculated on the expiring credit of the 
State, and grown rich while she has become bankrupt; 
when they are charged with corruption on probable proofs, 
and do not attempt, having opportunity, to meet the 
charges, prudent men may question the safety of funds in 
their hands. The risk is greater of executed than of un- 
executed bonds, as a single officer might use the one, while 
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misapplication of the other would require concert. If the 
$3,500,000 executed bonds were added, the amount would 
be $19,268,306.27. If to this the $2,500,000 unexecuted 
were added, the total would be $21,768,306.27. Having 
presented the facts and alternate results, we deem it dae the 
State to say that, however well-grounded apprehensions as 
to unissued bonds may be, they relate not to the past or the 
present, but to the future ; not to the amount of debt now, 
or on any day past, but to what it may become ; and before 
allowing such fears to control our judgment, even as to the 
future, we should consider the effect of recent and purrent 
events in South Carolina. 

Judge Carpenter, who testified before the 
committee on the subject of the debt, says : 

Question, What is your opinion of the amount of the 
bonds of the State of South Carolina that have been hy- 
pothecated ? 

Answer, My opinion is, that all the bonds authorized 
by the Legislature have been issued, and so far as I know 
they have all either been sold or hypothecated. They are 
as follows : By act of August 26, 1868, for redemption 
of bills receivable, $500,000 ; by act of same date, for pay- 
ment of interest on public debt, $1,000,000 ; by act of 
September 15, 1868, for funding bills of Bank of the State 
of South Carolina, $1,258,550 — I see he puts it at more 
than I thought ; by act of February 17, 1869, for the re- 
lief of the Treasury, $1,000,000 ; by act of March 27, 1869, 
for purposes of the Land Commission, $200,000 ; and by act 
of March 1, 1870, for the same purpose, $500,000 ; making a 
total of $4,458,550. I understand that to be the increase 
of the State debt, so far as the bonded debt of the State is 
concerned, since Governor Scott went into ofBce; and 
those bonds I understand to have been all sold or hy- 

7 
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pothecated. Id regard to the act for the relief of the 
treasury, it is very peculiar in its phraseology; perhaps 
not peculiar when taken in connection with certain statutes 
of the United States, but peculiar in connection with the 
statutes of South Carolina, or of any other State, so far as I 
am apprised. The State collected that year over $1,100,000 
in taxes from the people ; a sum twice as great as it ever 
cost before the war to run the entire machinery of the gov- 
ernment of South Carolina, and more than twice as great as 
it cost during Governor Orr's administration. After collect- 
ing that sum of money, they then passed this act for the re- 
lief of the Treasury. The act was worded something in this 
way : The Governor is authorized to borrow $1,000,000 for 
the relief of the Treasury ; and he was further authorized 
to sell the bonds of the State for that purpose, at a price 
to be fixed by him, the Controller-General, and the Treas- 
urer-General, or to hypothecate them without any price 
being fixed. Now, how many bonds have been issued un- 
der that act, which as you see may authorize him to issue 
$2,000,000 instead of $1,000,000, I do not know, and 
nobody but the Controller, the Treasurer, and the Gov- 
ernor does know. They admit that they have issued $1,- 
000,000 ; how many more they have issued I do not know. 

Question, But they may issue as many bonds as in 
their judgment would produce to them $1,000,000. 

Answer, Yes sir; they could issue any quantity of 
bonds that by hypothecation would bring $1,000,000 into 
the Treasury. The act authorized them to do that. 

Question. Even though it might require $2,000,000 
or $2,500,000 to produce that sum ? 

Answer. Just so. I think this statement is incorrect in 
another respect ; I do not think it states the debt on the 
1st of October, 1867, as large as it was. It states it to be 
$6,407,215.23. I think it was about $500,000 more 
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than that. I have made very careful investigations of this 
subject. It was some time ago, and it was then perfectly 
fresh in my mind. My conclusion, from the reports and 
every thing I could get hold of, was that the debt of 
the State was aboat $6,000,000 on the 1st of October, 1867. 
But, taking this statement of the Controller-General that 
the debt was then $5,407,215.23, then, in my judgment, 
there should be added to that the sum of $4,458,560 of 
bonds authorized by the Legislature to be issued by Gov- 
ernor Scott's administration ; and then, in the next place, 
there should be added $4,000,000 of bonds guaranteed by 
the State to the Blue Ridge Railroad Company, and the 
mortgage for which was released by the last Legislature ; 
and, in the third place, there should be added $2,000,000 of 
bonds in precisely the same condition in connection with 
the Greenville & Columbia Railroad. 

Question. As this seems to be the proper place, state, 
as succinctly as you can, why that should be added as a 
debt, and whether it is not as certainly a debt as any por- 
tion of the funded debt. 

Answer, Perhaps I had better go on with this state- 
ment, so that it can all be summed up together. 

Question, Very well ; go on and complete your state- 
ment as you desire. 

Answer, Then there should be added about $1,000,- 
000 — I am not certain as to the precise amount — of 
bonds to the Spartanburg & Union Railroad, and to the 
Laurensburg Railroad. The reason why I place in the 
list of debts of South Carolina the $2,000,000 of bonds in- 
dorsed for the Greenville & Columbia Railroad is, because 
the State, having heretofore held a mortgage upon that 
road, has released it, and the parties now owning the road 
. have put .a first mortgage upon it, and the road is in a bad 
condition, and could not be sold for enough to pay both 
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amounts. In short, the State will never realize one cent 
out of that road ; she has guaranteed the bonds, and she 
will have to pay them. 

Question, In your judgment, the other mortgage, to- 
gether with the cost of constrnction, will exhaust the road 
before the State will be reached? 

Answer, I have no doubt of that. As to the Laurens- 
burg branch, the State is a guarantor for some $375,000 
or $400,000 of its bonds, with back interest now for eight 
or ten years ; that road is already in the bankmpt court ; 
has been decreed bankrupt by the Federal court, and Las 
long since passed into the hands of a receiver. 

Question, How about the $4,000,000 of the bonds of 
the Blue Ridge Railroad ? 

Answer, First, the Spartanburg road, in this connec- 
tion: that is a bankrupt corporation, without being in 
bankruptcy, and utterly unable to pay its debt, and also 
with a large floatmg debt. The State can never be reached 
there, for the State has no lien on that road, or on the 
Laurensburg road. As to the Blue Ridge road, as I have 
already said, only twenty-nine miles of that road have 
been constructed. It will require $4,000,000 or $5,000,- 
000, in addition to the $4,000,000 guaranteed by the 
State, to build that road, and, until it is built, of course it 
can pay nothing. In other words, the bonds of the State 
were issued to take the place of original stock, and, through 
Buch a country as that, of course that stock would in any 
event all be sacrificed ; and, if built with bonds instead of 
stock, they would bo sacrificed. The State having given 
up its lion and allowed another mortgage to be put upon 
the road, if they go on with it they will be compelled to 
mortgage the road for as much as it would pay if sold. 

Question, In fact, you regard that as an absolute debt 
of the State ? 
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Answer. I regard tbo guaranteed bonds of that road, of 
the Greenville & Columbia road, of the Spartanburg 
road, and of the Laurensburg road, as so much debt of 
the State, as much so as any of the bonds issued by her. 

Question, And none of them are embraced in this state- 
ment of the debt of the State ? 

An^swer, Not one dollar of them. The State is guar- 
antor for several other railroads which I have not enumer- 
ated, because I consider that they are able to pay, and will 
pay the debt themselves. 

Question. These other liabilities in the aggregate 
amount to how much ? 

Answer. About $3,500,000 or $4,000,000. 

Question. The State has to run the risk of any contin- 
gencies that may arise to depreciate the value of the prop- 
erty of those corporations ; and, though you think she will 
be secure, it is not certain ? 

Answer. I regard those corporations as perfectly sol- 
vent and able to pay. I do not think the State is in any 
danger of being compelled to pay either the interest or 
the principal of those bonds. 

Question. Can you form any thing like an estimate of 
what is the real amount that the State is now liable for ? 

Ariswer. By adding these figures together, in my opin- 
ion you can tell very quickly what is the debt of South 
Carolina, every dollar of which she will be compelled to 
pay. [Making a calculation.] It is about $17,450,000. 
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CHAPTER XIX. ■ 

On the Frauds practised in the Expenditure of $700,000, appro- 
priated by the Legislature to buy Lands for the Freedmen. 

After Governor Scott's election in 1868, the 
subject of buying lands and dividing them up 
into small quantities, and distributing them 
among the blacks, was brought up for considera- 
tion. Tlie purpose was human^e and praisewor- 
thy. In pursuance of it, a legislative appropria- 
tion was made in March, 1869, of $200,000, and 
in March, 1870, another of $500,000, making 
$700,000 in all. 

Tlie parties concerned in the application of 
the money, began at once to rob the State, and 
rob the freedmen of the advantages proposed by 
the appropriation. They bought land, worthless 
for the object in view, and, by collusion with the 
sellers, paid for it at a low price, and charged it 
to the State at a high one, thus swindling the 
State out of its appropriation, and the negroes 
out of the lands. The details of the transaction 
can be gathered from the extracts which follow. 

Mr. Cardozo, the former Secretary of State, 
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and present State Treasurer, in his last annual 
report, speaks thus of the land-commission de- 
partment : 

In accordance with an act of the General Assembly, 
approved the 15th of Febrnary, 1872, abolishing the office 
of Land Commissioner, and devolving the duties of said 
office npon the Secretary of State, the Hon. H. E. Hayne, 
on the 1st of March following, delivered to me the records 
of the Land Commissioner's office, and I immediately as- 
samed the duties of the same. 

Mr. Hayne, during the short period of his occupancy of 
the office, though embarrassed by the want of funds, did 
much toward arranging the records of the office, bringing 
to the notice of your honorable body what his predeces- 
sors seemed to have made studied efforts to conceal — the 
disposition of the moneys appropriated for the purchase 
of land for the landless. But I found that much remained 
to be done, for, as yet, the persons for whose benefit the 
lands had been purchased had derived little or no benefit 
from them. Reports had reached me from reliable sources 
that many tracts of land were purchased at prices far 
above their actual value, and many who desired to pur- 
chase were unable and unwilling to pay two and three 
times thevalue of the land, notwithstanding the terms of 
sale were easy. 

In order to acquaint myself with the true status of the 
case, the quality of the land, and the character of those 
who desired to purchase, I engaged the services of Mr. J. 
E. Green, sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, to visit each 
tract owned by the State, in person, and report to me the 
result of his investigations. Through the indefatigable 
energy of this gentleman, many hundreds of families have 
been provided with homes, and the Land Commission has 
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been redeemed, in some measure at least, from the once 
truthful imputation of being an utter failure. 

I was made a member of the Advisory Board when the 
law was passed in March, 1869. I most heartily sympa- 
thized with the object of the law, viz., to secure homes 
for the poor. I endeavored to discharge my duty faith- 
fully as a member, but, on account of the conduct of the 
first Land Commissioner, 0. P. Leslie, I resigned from the 
board in October, 1869, and would not cooperate with the 
board again until March 1, 1870, when Hon. R. 0. De 
Large was appointed commissioner. It seemed almost im- 
possible, however, for the beneficent enterprise which your 
honorable body originated to recover from the injuries 
which Mr. Leslie and Ms associates had inflicted upon it. I 
trust, however, it may still be the means of doing much good. 

The accompanying table, from Mr. Cardozo's 
report, exhibits the details of the lands purchased, 
and discloses also an instance of discrepancy in the 
accounts, which is not an unconimon feature of 
South Carolina financial transactions. {See -p. 153.) 

It will be seen, by reference to the report of H. H. 
Kimpton, financial agent of the State (see Reports and 
Resolutions, 1871-'72, page 622), that he has paid, out of 
the Land Commission fund, upon drafts, etc., drawn on him 
by the State Treasurer, $T12,T1.19. It will also be seen, 
by reference to the reports of the Treasurer, that he has 
paid, on account of the Land Commission, $90,058.25, mak- 
ing a total expenditure, for the purposes of the Land Com- 
mission, of $802,137.44. 

The total amount expended in the purchase of lands, 
as shown by the deeds on file in this oflBce, is $577,517, 
leaving a difference of $224,620.44, which, so far as the 
records of this office show, is totally unaccounted for. 
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COUNTIES. 


Total No. of Acres. | Total Cost. 


Abbeville 


2,742 

• 645 

842 

3,375^ 
25,501^ 

1,251 

6,918 
615 
12,894^ 

1,497J- 

2,778 

4,124 

6,023 

1,776 

6,360 

1,204 

3,273 

6,661 
800 

1,874 

2,010 

1,728} 

1,502 

9,398 

1,972 
454 

2,138 

2,362 


$27,420 00 
2,945 00 
3,310 00 


Anderson 

Barnwell 


Beaufort 


14,685 25 


Charleston 


106,962 50 


Chester 


10,373 00 
44,488 00 


Chesterfield 


Clarendon 


1,875 00 
69,276 00 
11,603 75 


Colleton 


Darlington 


Edgefield 


18,823 00 


Fairfield 


23,844 00 


Georgetown 


21,086 00 


Greenville 


14,115 00 


Kershaw 


29,510 00 


Lancaster 

Lexington 


8,032 00 
13,550 00 


Marion 


25,480 00 


Marlboro 


10,000 00 


Newberry 

Oconee 

Oransrebnrfi: 


14,055 00 

11,660 00 

5,000 00 


Pickens 


5,256 50 


Kichland 


61,081 00 


Spartanburff 


12,567 CO 


Sumter 


2,000 00 


Williamsburi? 


3,000 00 


York 


16,520 00 






Totals 


ll2,404iV 


$677,517 00 





According to my construction of the law, the whole 
appropriation of $700,000 should have been expended in 
the purchase of lands ; and all expenses incurred for sur- 
veying, settling, etc., should have been paid ont of the 
civil contingent fund of the State ; and hence, whatever 
may have been the object for which the said sum of $224,- 
620.44 was used, other than the purchase of land, it has 
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not been expended in accordance with the law of ihe 
Land Commission. 

These lands were examined by an agency of 
the State Department, and the following are ex- 
tracts from the reports : 

BEAITFOBT. 

The Land Commission owns three tracts of land in this 
county. The first, the Rice Hope Tract, is very poor, the 
most of it being worn-out rice-fields. It is not yet settled. 
This land was bought at a most exorbitant price. 

OHABLESTON. 

The Land Commission owns over seventy-five thousand 
acres of land in this county, the most of it far remote from 
railway or water communication. It was with the great- 
est difficulty and at a large expense, that my agent was 
enabled to visit these lands and find out their quality, value, 
and adaptability for the purposes for which they have been 
purchased. . . 

The Indian Grove Tract is situated in St. 'John's Berkley, 
and is divided mto twenty-eight lots. A large portion of 
this land, known as the House Tract, is utterly worthless. 
The Wadboo JSarony is poor, but little better than the for- 
mer, five lots of which have been sold and settled. 

The Cattle Bluff Tract was purchased from John Tuten, 
is situated on the Ashley River, in St. Andrew's Parish, 
and is divided into fourteen lots, thirteen of which have 
been settled. This land is also poor, and scarce of timber. 

The Anendaw Tract (another of the Schley purchases) 
joins Wythewood on the north, and contains 12,800 acres. 

The preliminary survey of this tract has been made, and 
1,000 acres divided into lots for settlement. About 2,000 
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acres more are capable of cultivation ; the balance is an 
interminable swamp, and utterly worthless. 

CHESTEEFIELD. 

Columbia, S. C, September 14, 1872. 

Hon, F. L. Cabdozo, Secretary of State, 

\ Sib: This is the report of the land of the State in Ches- 
terfield County. It is thirty-three miles northeast of 
^T^ Cheraw. It is one vast sand-bed from one end to the 
1 other, and, if sold at one dollar per acre, no set of people 
^ under heaven could raise enough to pay for it. 

J. E. GREEN", Agent. 

This tract consists of 6,918 acres, and cost $44,418. 

COLLETON. 

Of a tract of 3,200 acres in the county of Colleton, it 
b said : " This land could not have been soldj on time^ for 
fifty cents an acre. It was conveyed to the Land Commis- 
sioner for $19,500." 

The Gilbert Plantation, purchased from L. D. Cum- 
mings, is situaAd six miles from Koss^s Station on the South 
Carolina Kailroad. The land is exceedingly poor ; of fifty- 
three lots, but nine Jntve been settled. It abounds in 
swamps, bays, and ponds, and is better for fishing than 
farming purposes. 

The Four-Hole Tract, purchased from W. B. Brown, is 
very poor, overflowed, and worthless ; not settled. 

The Mclntyre Tract, purchased from George F. Mc- 
Intyre, is very poor ; uot settled^. 

PICKENS. 

There are six tracts of land in this county, purchased 
by the State. They commence about three miles from 
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Pickens Oourt-House and run along Six Mile Oteek. Tlieso 
lands are exceedingly poor, and no purchasers can be found 
at one dollar per acre. 1,502 acres, cost $5,256.50. 

MAEION. 

The State purchased two tracts of land in Marion 
County. The Britton Keck Tract, purchased from J. H. 
Jenks, is situated forty miles from the Court-House, be- 
tween the forks of the Pedee River. This tract is abso- 
lutely worthless, aud will doubtless remain so until the river 
is drained by the ocean. 

Of course, tliere were instances in which the 
commissioners were forced into proper purchases 
by the friends of the freedmen. 

Of these we print two sample cases. One of 
these, shows that, even where the land was good, 
there was a leak elsewhere : 

EDGEFIELD. 

The State purchased six tracts of land ^ this county. 
The quality of the land is excellent. The six tracts are 
divided into sixty-four lots, whicjv^^ ^bld and settled. 
The State will realize from the sales of these lands fully as 
much as was paid for them. The people have paid their 
interest promptly. Mr. John "Woolley, agent under Leslie, 
has received a large amount of money from these settlers, 
but has failed to turn it over to me, though repeatedly re- 
quested to do so. 

OHAELESTON COUNTY. 

The Rushland Plantation, sold to the State by 0. T. 
Chase, is situated on John's Island. It is divided into 
forty-three lots, all of which have been settled. A more 
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thrifty and industrious set of farmers cannot bo found in 
the State. Several have settled in fall for their lands, and 
have their deeds for the same. Great credit is due to Miss 
M. A. Sharp, a resident of the island, for the interest she 
takes in these settlers, and, by her good advice and counsel, 
many vrorthy people have secured homesteads for them- 
selves and families. 

« 

Below is the testimony of Judge Carpenter 
on this subject, taken by the committee of Con- 
gress : 

Question. You say that $700,000 was appropriated by 
the Legislature for the purchase of lands for the landless 
and homes for the homeless. To what extent has that 
$700,000 be^ expended, and how has it been applied ? 

Answer, Well, sir, I could not give a definite answer to 
that question. I do not know how much of the money 
was ever used for buying lands ; a great deal of it certainly 
has not been so used. 

Question. "What is your best information in regard to 
that matter? 

Answer, Judging by all that has been told me by the 
persons in the different counties, and from my knowledge 
of the workings of the Land Commission, I do not suppose 
that the land that has been purchased by the State for the 
$700,000 could be sold in the market to-day for more than 
one-seventh of that amount, if it could be sold for that. 
The Schley purchase, which was a large one, amounted to 
$122,000 ; I think the tract of land consisted of about 30,- 
000 acres, lying up the Ashley Kiver, almost an entire, un- 
broken swamp, utterly worthless except for the timber that 
there is tpon it ; and, by any means that we have of cut- 
ting the timber and getting it out of the swamp, it is worth- 
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less for that purpose. There is a great deal of valuable 
timber upon it, if it could be got out, but, of course, with- 
out labor and capital, it cannot be got out. For the pur- 
pose for which it was purchased, it is utterly worthless. 
The land was offered in the North for months for $16,000, 
without finding a purchaser. There is not a county in the 
State where the Land Commission was not more or less 
swindled. At one time I had a statement of each countj, 
and the precincts where the land was situated ; the univer- 
sal practice was for the local agent of the Land Commission 
to buy land at one price and put it into the Land Com- 
mission at another. The Bev. Mr. Donaldson, a State 
Senator from Chesterfield County, purchased a tract of land 
there ; the excess of the amount for which he sold it over 
the amount for which he purchased it must have been be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000 ; I saw the tract of land and 
passed over it ; it was worth very little. 

Question. It was charged to the State for that much 
more than was paid for it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Another State Senator, Mr. Lunney, 
purchased a tract of land in Darlington County, and charged 
the State as much again as he gave. Indeed, I believe he 
took the money, and made no title to the State at that. 
During the latter part, the operations of the commission 
had got down to about this : When a man wanted to sell 
any land to the commission, he would charge three prices 
for it ; one price he got himself, one price was taken by the 
go-between, and another price was taken by the Land Com- 
mission for themselves. That, I believe, is the way the 
thing wound up ; I do not think it was as bad as that at 
first. 

Question. It kept getting worse and worse as they 
learned how t 

Answer. Yes, sir ; or, as the fund grew less, they grew 
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more hungry. In other words, if you had a piece of land 
that was worth $5,000, and you wanted to sell it to the 
Land Commission, and I was the agent of the commission, 
the arrangement would he for you to charge $15,000 for it, 
of which you would take $5,000, 1 would take $5,000, and 
the other $6,000 would go to the commissioners. 

Question, You think the land would not realize one- 
seventh of the amount appropriated hy the Legislature for 
that purpose ? 

Answer, I think more money was expended in the pur- 
chase of the land than $100,000 ; for I think that in a great 
many instances it was a matter of personal favoritism to 
give large prices for lands, and that they did so. But I do 
not suppose that out of the $700,000 one hundred men in 
South Carolina have got any land, and are living on it and 
cultivating it to-day. Most of all the land is in the hands 
of the State ; most of the lands are unfit for cultivation ; 
either old worn-out lands, or else swampy new lands. It 
has heen a fruitful source of speculation and peculation, no 
douht ahout that ; I do not think anyhody douhts it ; I 
have never heard it denied hy anybody ; it was admitted on 
all hands last summer, hy Governor Scott's partisans and 
friends, as well as hy my friends, that there had heen a 
great deal of corruption and peculation in connection with 
the expenditure of that fund. 

Mr. Siebels, when asked to tell some of the 
corrupt practices of the oflScials in South Caro- 
lina, said : 

For instance, there is the appropriation for the land 
commission ; $700,000 was appropriated for buying lands 
for the landless. It was intended that that money should 
be expended in the purchase of land that was for sale 
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throughout the State ; that the land was to be bought and 
paid for by the State authorities, and afterward sold in 
small quantities to the freedraen who had no land, on long 
credit. There was a land commissioner appointed, a Mr. 
0. P. Leslie, a man from Kew York. It was his duty to 
appoint sub-commissioners or agents in the several coun- 
ties of the State, who were to purchase lands. All those 
purchases were to be submitted to an advisory board, of 
which Governor Scott was the chairman, and Attorney- 
General Chamberlain the legal adviser of the board, and 
of which the Secretary of State and the Treasurer of the 
State were to be members; the advisory board was to 
consist of ^ye members. There never have been any 
books at all kept ; there is no evidence of the amount of 
land that has been purchased ; you cannot tell what has 
been bought, and you cannot tell what has been sold. "Wo 
only know, after investigating and trying to find out what 
has been done, that land has been purchased as low as fifty 
cents an acre, and booked to the State at eight and ten 
dollars an acre ; and in one single instance a tract of land 
near Charleston, which you will find on the map, called 
Hell-hole Swamp, was purchased at seventy-five cents an 
acre, or the whole tract for $26,100, and booked to the 
State at $120,000. One of the advisory board drew the 
money from the financial agent of the State in New York, 
a Mr. H. H. Kimpton. 

Question. Which member of the advisory board ? 

AiMider, It was said that the Treasurer of the State, Mr. 
Parker, did so. The facts were not denied ; the accusation 
was openly made in our reform canvass ; I made the accu- 
sation myself in a public speech, and it was not denied. 
By Mr. Stevenson : 

Question, Parker being the Treasurer of the State, ho 
had power to draw the money ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Van Teump : 
Qtiestion, What was the name of the Senator with 
whom you had that colloquy ? 
Answer. Beverly Nash. 

By Mr. Beck : 

Qttestion. I want to ask you about two or three special 
cases. According to your information, how much of that 
$700,000 has been invested in good faith for homes for the 
negroes ? 

Answer. I was very diligent during the canvass in 
making inquiry, for we sought to use that as an election- 
eering document against them. I was very diligent in in- 
quiring about the purchase of lands in all the counties, and 
I never heard of a single instance in which a hona-Jide 
trade had been made. 

Question. Your information is, that that $700,000 was 
substantially stolen by the officials ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I do not believe that $100,000 of it 
was properly invested. 

Mr. Suber, a leading lawyer of Newberry, 
South Carolina, when asked on these subjects, 
said : 

Question. State your general information in regard i-o 
the management of the school fund, the land fund, rail- 
road corporations, etc. 

Answer. The Land Commission there has been the source 
of great complaint ; it was created by an act of the Legis- 
lature with a view to buy lands for the landless and homes 
for the homeless, and $500,000 was first appropriated by 
the Legislature for that purpose. A man by the name of 
0. P. Leslie was appointed land commissioner for the State, 
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and charged witli the duty of purchasing lands and resell- 
ing them to indigent persons, in small lots of twentj-five, 
forty, and fifty acres. Afterward $200,000 or $250,000 
more was impropriated — $200,000, I think. All of that 
money has been expended, and very few people have been 
benefited by it. The general belief is, that a great deal 
of corruption has been practised in that commission ; for 
instance, it is charged that bodies of land have been bought 
by the commissioner at low figures, and charged to the 
State at high figures in his accounts. There is one trans- 
action in which it is said that a body of land lying in 
Charleston District, entirely worthless, was bought for 
$30,000, and charged np against the State for $120,000 
That has been charged publicly, and it has not been de- 
nied by the parties who are said to have been guilty of it. 

General Butler's attention was called to the 
frauds practised by the Land Commission, and 
the following resulted (pages 1207, 1208) : 

Question, You spoke of the fact that the owners wore 
considerably to blame also. Is it not a fact that the fraud 
on the State, of the character to which you have referred, 
buying at five dollars an acre and inserting in the deed a 
consideration of ten dollars, could not have been consum- 
mated withont the cooperation of the venders ? 

Answer, Certainly, of course not. 

Question, Were not the vendors, in a very large degree, 
the native South Carolinians here who owned the land ? 

Answer. Oh, yes, sir. 

Question.- So that, in reality, if the fraud exists to the • 
extent that is charged, they have at least given their coun- 
tenance to it, whether they have profited by it or not ? 

Answer, Clearly so ; and I think they are to blame for 
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it; but it was human nature almost* I do not think a 
strictly honest man would ^o it. If I had 10,000 acres of 
land to sell, and a Senator would come to me and say, ^^ I 
will buy that if you will give me $500," I would buy him 
up as I woxdd buy a mule. 

On this subject, the legislative committee 
present the subjoined remarks. On page 14 they 
say: 

Thk Land Commission. — ^This gigantic folly, about 
which there has been more said, and less known, than any 
other branch of the State government, and of which the 
Legislature have often. been challenged in open session to 
find out any thing about, as well as denied a report con- 
cerning its operations — ^this offspring of an ordinance of 
the Constitutional Convention, passed to furnish a certain 
individual with a visible occupation, and a more visible 
manipulation of the public funds — ^has, without doubt, 
been one of the most expensive experiments, productive 
of greater distress and dissatisfaction, that has been legal- 
ized or patronized by the State. 

In no instance has the spirit of the ordinance alluded 
to, or the act authorizing the creation of the Land Commis- 
sion, been carried out, as will be seen by the following 
extracts from both of these instruments ; but, on the other 
hand, the office, the administration of its power, the pur- 
chase of lands, the payment for the same, the sale of land- 
commission bonds, have all been made to subserve a cer- 
tain organized result, viz., the primary benefit of members 
of the advisory board, and the land commissioners and 
their subservient allies. 

In the examination of the books of the State Treasurer, 
or the vouchers to the charges made against the Land Com- 
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mission, but little trace of the operations, and a small pro- 
portion of the amount expended by the commission, could 
be found. There seemed to be a studied silence on the 
whole subject ; and, had the investigation ended with the 
Treasurer's or Controller's office, no more information 
would have been gained than was already given, viz., that 
less than $90,000 had been expended by the Land Commis- 
sion at the close of the fiscal year ending October 31, 1870. 
Suspicions were aroused that a full record of all its trans- 
actions had not been made ; and the subsequent examina- 
tion of the books of the financial agent justified these 
suspicions ; for in them it was found that, from the appoint- 
ment of the first land commissioner to the 81st of October, 
1870, according to the financial agent's charges, there had 
been paid out by him, in cash, for the Land Commission, 
$562,063.40, which, added to the amount, . . . swells tho 
aggregate expended for and on account of the said Land 
Commission, as far as known, to $746,724.07. 

The major part of the business transactions of the Land 
Commission was now performed by the financial agent in 
the city of New York, the accounts kept by him, as by a 
transcript of the same will be seen. To use the language 
of the financial agent, in answer to the question from the 
committee — *'What has been the process by which the 
Land Commission transactions have been conducted be- 
tween you as financial agent of the State of South Caro- 
lina and the State Treasurer ? " — ^he says, " Instead of 
drawing on me, the Treasurer directed me to credit tho 
State as having received the money from him, and charge 
the Land Commission with the same." 

This plan, it will be apparent, obviated the necessity 
of charges upon the Treasurer's or even the land commis- 
sioner's books. As an illustration, in the case of the 
" Hell-hole Swamp " purchase, Parker gives drafts on H. 
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H. Kimpton, in favor of Z. B. Oakes, for $120,752. These 
are Kimpton's vouchers. 

Parker pays the money at Columbia, the draft on Kimp- 
ton is the notice of the payment of money, the State is 
credited on Kimpton's books with the same amount in 
cash, and the Land Commission at the same tiine debited 
with the amount, and the whole transaction is safe, for de- 
tails are not indulged in by the financial agent in his re- 
ports ; nor do the advisory or financial board trouble the 
general assembly or the public with their suggestions or 
experience. 

The statement will bear reiterating, that the Land Com- 
mission and its operations have been an *' outrageous and 
enormous swindle," and the only satisfaction or comfort 
that the people of the State can take is, that, having ex- 
pended more than the entire amount authorized by law, 
" the purposes of the land commission " have been gained, 
and no further expenditures can be made. That legal 
means to bring these fraudulent transactions to light, and 
the corrupt complicators to judgment, should be insti- 
tuted and furthered there can be no division of sentiment 
upon ; and the sooner the work is begun the less liable 
will the guilty be to cheat the demands of justice. 

And Judge Poland speaks as follows : 

A commission was organized to purchase lands for the 
purpose of furnishing homes, to the destitute laborers, at 
cheap rates and upon terms of easy payment, and $700,000 
was appropriated for that purpose. The policy of the 
measure, in the then impoverished condition of the State, 
had its advocates and opponents in both Houses. The in- 
tention, if honestly carried out, was commendable; but the 
administration of the trust discloses, as already intimated 
by the extracts given, a gi-eedy avidity by the owners of 
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land to sell ; a willingness to insert in their deeds a price 
higher than that they obtained — ^the difference to be nsed 
as a corruption fund between themselves and the ofl&cers — 
thus defrauding the State; making purchases of land unfit 
for the purpose, at exorbitant prices, and defeating, in a 
great degree, the benevolent purposes of the aot 

Hon. J. E. Stevenson, in the following extract 
from his report, seems impressed with the ex- 
traordinary value of these lands. Where his in- 
formation comes from does not appear. We must 
give him the benefit, however, of the acknowledg- 
ment that the report of the Secretary of State had 
not then appeared. Mr. Stevenson says : 

An act was passed March 2T, 1869, and amended March 
1, 1870, to establish a Land Commission, to purchase lands 
to be sold as homesteads. Under these acts bonds were 
issued, and are outstanding, amounting to $700,000, and 
$547,829.85 have been expended, and 104,078 acres of land 
have been purchased, at an average cost of $5.26 per acre, 
which was probably below the intrinsic value, though 
above the market price at which the same or better lands 
might have been obtained when these were purchased. 

No complaint has reached us of the policy of these acts, 
and, if properly applied, it would have been beneficial to 
the people and profitable to the State. But it is charged, 
and the documents before us and evidence before the joint 
committee tend to establish, that abuses were practised. 
Lands were purchased not adapted to the purpose, ficti- 
tious prices charged the State, while owners received less, 
and the diflference was divided between the venders and 
the officers or intermediates. The names of public officers 
not connected with the commission, and of members of the 
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Legislature, appear in some sales. These practices have 
deprived the people of benefits and the State of a source 
of profit and prosperity, and brought the system into disre- 
pute. The Governor recommends that the commission be 
abolished. ♦ 

Governor Scott, speaking on this subject, in 
his special message of January 9, 1872, says {see 
pages 20 and 21) : 

Many of the purchases of land have been severely criti- 
cised, and, grave charges of irregularities in the administra- 
tion of the office of land commissioner being current, I ap- 
plied in the month of May, 1870, to an eminent lawyer of 
this city, Colonel J. D. Pope, to initiate legal proceedings for 
the purpose of bringing the alleged fraudulent transactions 
'of the land commissioner under review in the courts. Colo- 
nel Pope stated, in a written opinion, which he furnished 
me, that, after a thorough investigation of the law and the 
facts in the premises, he was satisfied that great irregulari- 
ties had been practised to the injury of the State, but that 
the necessary legal proofs of the malfeasance alleged could 
be furnished only by those who sold the lands, and by 
others interested in effecting such sales, and who profited 
by them, and they were not likely to appear as witnesses 
and criminate themselves. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

The Frauds practised upon the State in the Cases of the Columbia 
& Greenville and the Blue Ridge Railroads. 

The State owned a quantity of the stock of 
the Columbia & Greenville road, and had a 
mortgage on the road, for advances in guarantees 
and certificates of indebtedness, to the amount 
of $2,000,000. This road fell into the hands of 
John Patterson, now Senator from South Caro- 
lina ; Parker, the former State Treasurer, and 
Neagle, the former Controller of the State, and 
their confederates, by contrivances and methods 
described in the following statements. The up- 
shot of which is, that the State lost its stock and 
lost its mortgage, which loss was the gain of those 
who became owners of the road. The value of the 
stock in the road owned by the State was esti- 
mated by the Controller, in 1869, at $433,000. 

We have elsewhere referred to the Blue Kidge 
rOad as a corporation created to build a railroad 
into Kentucky and Tennessee across the southera 
end of the Blue Eidge, where it passes into South 
Carolina, 
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The enterprise has failed, and the company is 
bankrupt. The corporation has, however, been 
made nseful as an engine to defraud the State. 
The company, in September, 1868, obtained a 
legislative guarantee of its bonds to the amount 
of $4,000,000, on certain conditions designed to 
protect the interests of the State. 

By another legislative enactment in March, 
1871, these conditions were all swept away, and 
the State left without any security, but with its 
full liability for the $4,000,000. 

The statements and testimony which follow 
relate to these transactions. 

But the case would be incomplete without the 
further statement that an issue of Blue Ridge 
Railroad scrip to the amount of $1,800,000 has 
since been authorized by the Legislature, and 
made available to the operators by declaring it 
receivable for taxes. This ingenious arrangement 
has afforded great opportunities for bargain and 
sale with the tax-collectors all over the State, who 
could buy the scrip of the operators at much less 
than its face, and turn it over to the Treasury at 
its par value. 

The whole operation was clear profit on both 
sides, but at the expense of the immediate tax- 
payers, who must now be reassessed for Ihe whole 
issue used in this way. 

The scheme was found so profitable and so easi- 
8 
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ly worked, that it is now alleged that two more 
fraudulent issues, each of the same amount, have 
been made, and thrown into circulation. 

The Supreme Court, at its last session (Feb- 
ruary, 1873), declared the original issue fraud- 
ulent, but this decision cannot reach the operar 
tors in the fraud, who have of course taken care 
to unload themselves long ago. Neither will it 
relieve the tax-payers, whose money has been in- 
vested in the scrip. 

In this way some fresh millions, as yet an 
unknown quantity, have been added to the debt, 
and added in such a way that the tax-payers can- 
not escape their speedy payment. 

Part of the money gained by this, operation 
has been since used to corrupt the Legislature in 
other cases, and to advance the personal and pe- 
cuniary objects of the authors of the fraud. The 
men who have done this have neither hanged 
themselves nor run away, but are to-day among 
the chief manipulators of South Carolina affairs, 
and the recipients of the honors of the State. 

Judge Carpenter testifies before the congres- 
sional committee in this language : 

The Legislature elected in that canvass then took their 
seats, and they proceeded at once to follow out the line of 
their predecessors. Bribery was the general order of the 
day to secnre the passage of any thing. They had some 
very large jobs in relation to railroads that were carried out 
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very much to the disgust of the people who have to pay the 
taxes, and who have any regard for pnhlic morality. The 
first Legislature passed an act guaranteeing $4,000,000 of 
bonds for the Bine Kidge Bailroad, and reserving a statn- 
tory lien npon the road and its franchises, and its running 
stock, and every thing of the sort, for the payment of the 
$4,000,000. The same Legislature passed an act guarantee- 
ing about $2,000,000 of bonds for the Greenville & Colum- 
bia Kailroad, a road already running. Last winter the 
Legislature passed an act relieving both of these roads from 
their liability, so far as a mortgage was concerned, cancel- 
ing the mortgage in favor of the State, and authorizing 
them to put a first-mortgage bond upon their road.- 

Question. Thus releasing the lien of the State? 

Answer. Thus releasing the lien of the State entirely 
upon the two roads. Those two liens amount to about 
$6,000,000. The Blue Bidge Railroad had only about 
twenty-nine or thirty miles of road constructed. The esti- 
mates of the engineers are that it will require, in addition 
to the $4,000,000 guaranteed by the State, some $4,000,000 
or $6,000,000 more to complete it. It runs through a 
mountainous country from Anderson, South Carolina, to 
Knoxville, Tennessee. That, of course, is assuming the 
debt by the State, for it is impossible that the road can pay 
it and finish the road. The State for two years has been 
paying the interest on the bonds of the road guaranteed by 
her, is doing so now, and has been doing so since the war, 
and I think she did so before. That has been the general 
character of the legislation of South Carolina. 

Question. Who are the owners of the Greenville & Co- 
lumbia Railroad, and of the Blue Ridge road, especially the 
first ; in what way did they become the owners of it, and 
what legislation, if any, has been passed to aid them since 
they became the owners of the road ? 
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Answer' In the case of the Blue Ridge road, to answer 
the shortest question first, the mfgority of the stock is 
owned by the State of South Carolina and the city of 
Charleston, and has been represented in the board of direct- 
ors, in voting for oflScers, by Governor Scott and Mayor 
Pillsbury, the one Governor of the State, and the other 
Mayor of Charleston. There is very little stock outside of 
that, and they have managed it between them. I have 
stated the legislation in regard to the Blue Bidge road ; 
first, the credit of the State — ^the indorsement of the State 
on its bonds to the amount of $4,000,000 — ^and then the re- 
linquishment of the mortgage held by the State. This is 
substantially all the legislation in regard to the Blue Ridge 
road, except one piece of legislation last winter, that I may 
more properly speak of in connection with the Greenville 
& Columbia road. . The Greenville road is owned now 
by Colonel John Patterson, formerly of Pennsylvania; 
Governor Scott, whose stock, I think, is held by Joseph 
Crews, or his brother-in-law, Waterman, amounting, I think, 
and as I understand, to about three shares; by Parker, the 
State Treasurer; Neagle, the Controller of the State; 
and Cardozo, Secretary of State. I think Mr. Tomlinson 
has an interest in it. He was formerly Auditor of the 
State. I will not be sure of that, but he had an interest in 
it, and I think he has now. Timothy Hurley and others 
are also stockholders. I do not know all the present stock- 
holders. 

Question, Who is Timothy Hurley ? 
Answer. He is a member of the Legislature of South 
Carolina. Formerly he was a very active lobby member 
of the Legislature. The road was acquired by purchasing 
ap in the country, through a portion of the directors of the 
Greenville & Columbia road, a certain amount of its stock, 
all that could be purchased in the up-country. That stock 
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was transferred, in the first place, to three persons from 
Pennsylvania — Colonel McClure, Colonel Patterson, and a 
Mr. Taylor — under some arrangement with Governor Orr, 
who was one of the Board of Directors, Mr. Hammett, who 
was the president of the road, and Mr. Reed, who was the 
attorney of the road. A very considerahle amount of the 
stock of the road was purchased in the country, and deliv- 
ered to these parties. Then the parties divided the stock 
of the road into shares of $20,000 each ; twelve shares, 
equal to $240,000. Then these different parties came in 
and suhscrihed one share, or half a share, or a quarter of a 
share, as they pleased, and took an interest in it in that 
way. That, however, did not give them a controlling 
amount of the stock of the road. They could not huy it in th e 
market. It had got noised about, and there was a great deal 
of excitement about it. Then a bill was introduced in the 
Legislature in the interest of this ring, and it was passed. 
The bill authorized the Governor, the Controller, the 
Treasurer, the Attorney- General, the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance in the Senate, and the chairman 
of the Committee on "Ways and Means in the House, to sell 
any of the public stocks or property held by the State of 
South Carolina, at public or private sale, with advertise- 
ment or without it, as they might deem pi'oper. The ob- 
ject of the act was to enable them to sell to themselves the 
stock held by the State in the Greenville & Columbia road, 
probably some $300,000 or $400,000. That would give 
them a majority of the stock, and enable them to control 
the road. The bill was passed through the Legislature, as 
was asserted at the time, and never denied that I know of, 
by the usual means of procuring the passage of bills through 
that body. The stock was sold to some persons in Kew 
York, some friends of Mr. Kimpton. I do not know who 
they were. It was sold at $2.75 a share, the shares being 
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$50 each, when these same parties had been offering and 
paying for all the stock that could be brought to them from 
Newberry, as Colonel Ffur informed me, $4 a share. They 
sold this stock to those men in JS'ew York, and it was 
afterward transferred to the different parties who held 
these several shares, and it is now owned by them. 

Question. You spoke of aid being granted to that road 
by the Legislature. Was that done after they became the 
owners of the road ? 

Answer. No, sir ; it was done before they became the 
owners of it. It was after that act that the mortgage was 
released. 

Question, The mortgage of the State was released? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; after they became the owners of the 
road. That was this last winter, more than a year subse- 
quent to the time wlien they acquired control of the stock 
of the road. Of course, other people own stock in the road 
who have never parted with it. 

Question, That aid, granted by the State amounted to 
$2,000,000 ? 

Answer, About $2,000,000. I believe the Controller- 
General states in his last report that under that act bonds 
to the amount of $1,500,000 have been issued. That is 
the only means I have of knowing how much has been 
issued ; but the statute authorizes about $2,000,000. 

Question, What consideration did the State receive from 
the Governor and his ring, as you call it, for the release ot 
their first lien of $2,000,000 ? 

Answer, The State received no consideration at all; 
what consideration the members of the Legislature received 
I am not able to say. 

Question, The release operated to the extent of a grant 
or gift of $2,000,000 to the rmg who controlled the road? 

Answer, That is my opinion of it. 
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The report of the Eepnblican State commit- 
tee of investigation comments on this subject, 
and their report is quoted by the minority of the 
congressional committee. They say : 

And in order to remove every obstacle to an immediate 
or entire use of these bonds which was restricted bj con- 
ditions, nnder the act authorizing their issue, the fathers 
and abettors of the act of March, 1871, introduced section 
6, which says : "The following clause in section 2 of the 
act of September 15, 1868, to authorize additional aid to 
the Blue Ridge Railroad Company in South Carolina, viz. : 
* And fhrther provided, that the said bonds, or any part 
thereof, shall not be used, unless upon the express condi- 
tion that upon application to the Congress of the IJnited 
States, or to private capitalists, the amount of $3,000,000 
in currency, or so much of that sum as may be necessary, 
shall be furnished in exchange or upon the security of said 
bonds,' " is hereby repealed. 

This repealing clause removes all hinderances to the 
use or negotiation of these bonds ; and when it is borne 
in mind that so many of the State officers, financial board, 
and financial agent, were so much interested in " the pro- 
motion of the consolidation of the Greenville & Columbia 
and Blue Ridge Railroad Companies,'* and have the control 
and direction of these bonds, it is not too much to antici- 
pate their advent upon "the market " when the emergency 
arises ; hence they should have a permanent place among 
contingent if not actual liabilities. 

And as the State has, by this same act, surrendered its 
prior lien upon the property, assets, effects, rights, and 
franchises of the Greenville & Columbia and Blue Ridge 
Railroad Companies, to be consolidated, and generously, 
before the marriage ceremony, advanced the bond-holders, 
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with their respective mortgage rights, to a first considera- 
tion in the settlement of cl^ms, it will be expected that 
the State will submit to a farther use of its /^ faith and 
funds," in order that the bond-holders may not suffer hj 
their investments. And farther, as the 21,698 shares of 
the State in the Greenville &.Oolambia Bailroad Company, 
which, in 1869, according to the Controller-General's 
report, were valued at $438,960, have been sold, as per re- 
port of Hon. J. H. Rainey, secretary of " the sinking-fund 
commission," for $59,669.50, at the rate of $2.75 per share, 
in order to put the management of the road into the 
hands of the twelve associate consolidators and repealers^ 
there can be no contingency or fortuitous circumstance 
which will prevent the putting upon " the market " of 
every bond issued and indorsed, authorized by statutory 
provisions. 

The report of the Tax-payers' Convention, held 
in Columbia, refers to those transactions in the 
following terms : 

Bat the Greenville & Columbia Railroad Company also 
has a history. Certain men, well known to this conven- 
tion, acting as agents for a ring of speculators, had by de- 
ception and misrepresentation purchased the stock held by 
private individuals at a nominal price. The Governor, by 
authority of the Legislature, then sold the State stock in 
this company to the same "ring," in which high State 
ofl&cials are the chief jewels. I have authority for saying 
that money to make these purchases was raised by hy- 
pothecating State bonds. So, then, the corporation known 
as the Greenville & Columbia Railroad Company passed 
into the hands of private individaals who never paid out 
of their own pockets one cent for the stock, and became, 
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what it yet is, a disreputable ring of State officials, and 
bankrupt stock-jobbers. 

And again : 

Tbat, upon a careful examination of the act of the Le- 
gislature, we can reach but one conclusion : That, for some 
reasons unknown to your committee, the Legislature has, 
without consideration, relinquished to private individuals 
the State's lien upon the Blue Kidge Railroad, and the en- 
tire properties of the other companies (ptyled companies 
in the act), the Greenville & Columbia Railroad Company. 
Such dealings by trustees with the property or funds of 
their cestui que trust, can only be the result of fraud, are 
unauthorized by law, and are void. 

Major Harley, of* that convention, speaks as 
follows : 

It is known, Mr. President, that, during the session of 
the last Legislature, measures were introduced into both 
Houses, looking to the benefit of the Greenville & Colum- 
bia Railroad ring (for it had ceased to be a company), and 
at the same time to the destruction of the Blue Ridge 
Railroad Company. I desire, in this connection, to refer 
more particularly to Mr. Whittemore's bill to withdraw 
the indorsement of the State from the bonds of the Blue 
Bidge Railroad Company to the amount of $4,000,000. 
The passage of this bill would have been a death-blow to 
this company. It may be, and it probably is, the truth 
that, to save itself^ this company associated with that mass 
of corruption, the Greenville & Columbia Railroad ring, 
the instigator and principal agent in the stupendous fraud 
which resulted from the association. Am I to be told that 
under such circumstances the managers and officers of the 
Blue Ridge Company were justified in resorting to decep- 
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tion, bribery, and fraud ? This may furnish a reason ; I)nt 
it supplies no excuse. 

To accomplish this end, to consummate thip scheme of 
fraud and villainy, they concoct the extraordinary act of 
Assembly which has provoked this investigation. Gentle- 
men of the convention, some of you have been familiar 
with legislation in South Carolina for many years ; I see 
around me some who legislated for the commonwealth in - 
connection with Cheves, Hayne, McBufBe, Galhouny and a 
host of others, whose names are household words about 
our desolated fireplaces of to-day ; I say to you, read this 
act, and I venture to say, with your long experience, you 
will pronounce it the most remarkable piece of legislation 
ever brought to your attention. The two corporations go 
before the Legislature, and represent the great advantage 
and the many blessings which will result to the State, as 
the consequence of their consolidation; and they ask the 
Legislature, in view of the many public advantages to re- 
sult therefrom, to grant them certain favors. What they 
wished I have already stated. Just allow me to add here, 
that their modest request involved the subordination, by 
the State, of her first lien upon their respective roads, for 
amounts exceeding $6,000,000 to the junior claims of pri- 
vate persons. This act is prepared, passed, and ratified. 
All that these corporations ask for is given ; not, however, 
upon the consolidation being actually effected ; but, to use 
the words of the act, " in view " of the proposed consoli- 
dation, these great favors are granted by legislative enact- 
ment. 

Mr. President, one prominent feature in this transac- 
tion is the part which native Carolinians have played in 
it ; and it is to this feature that I ask to be allowed to ad- 
dress myself in closing. I say, sir, and I say it in sorrow, 
that some of our own household, men whom the State in 
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the past has delighted to honor, hut whose honors have 
heen withered hy the atmosphere of corruption that they 
breathe, are involved in this swindle. I cannot conceive 
how these men, thoroughly acquainted as they are with 
the negro character, and with the circumstances which, up 
to a recent date, surrounded the negroes then in slavery — 
knowing, as they well know, that in mature manhood the 
negro is mentally a child, and that, morally, he never 
passes the stature of infancy, could reconcile it to them- 
selves to approach them, when by force of law they were 
suddenly raised to political power, and, by appealing to 
their cupidity and avarice, make them their instruments to 
effect the robbery of their impoverished white brethren. 
The highwayman spares the idiot, the pirate has mercy on 
the fool ; but these, our own people, use idiot and fool alike 
to consummate their schemes of spoliation and plunder. 
A Legislature, composed, chiefly of our former slaves, has 
been bribed by these men — to do what? To give them 
the privilege, by law, of plundering the property-holders 
of the State, now almost bankrupt, by reason of the bur- 
den of taxation under which they labor. 



. CHAPTER XXI. 

On the Frauds and Violence practised in the Elections. 

One of the great discouragements to regular 
and sustained efforts on the part of the whites to 
resist negro sway in South Carolina, has been the 
frau^Js practised on the ballot-box. These have 
been so great and so audacious, that voting be- 
came a farce. The party in the majority counted 
in whomever they wanted elected, without any 
reference to the votes cast. 

The following testimony discloses a worse state 
of things in South Carolina on this subject, than 
was ever before seen since voting was invented. 
It shows that men who were elected bv a ma- 
jority of thousands, were deliberately counted 
outj and their adversaries declared elected by 
overwhelming majorities. The result has been, 
that at the last election no voting was done in 
numerous districts except by the dominant, party 
in the State. 

Eef erring to this subject. Judge Poland, in his 
report, says : 
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The election law of the State is one which conld not be 
better calculated to prodnce frauds by affording the facili- 
ties to commit and conceal them, and, tempted by these 
facilities, we cannot doubt that in many instances they 
were committed. 

Mr. Van Trump, of the congressional com- 
mittee, reports as follows : 

On the 16th day of March, 1869, there was passed, and 
approved by the Executive, an act entitled "An act to 
organize and govern the militia of the State of South Caro- 
lina.'* It is in form a general law, and, of course, to be 
valid, must apply to all the citizens of the Commonwealth 
of the prescribed age, white as well as black. But the de- 
sign of the law itself will be best exhibited by the improper 
use made of it during the summer of the next year after its 
passage, which, as contemplated in its enactment, was made 
to control the election of that year, the Governor himself 
being a candidate for reflection. The following is^he 
fourteenth section of the law : 

Sbo. 14. That the organized militia of this State shall 
.be known as the National Guard of the State of South 
Carolina, and shall consist of such divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments, and battalions, and, in addition thereto, such batter- 
ies of artillery, and troops and squadrons of cavalry, as the 
commander-in-chief may deem expedient; and nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to interfere with 
the power of the commander-in-chief, in case of war or in- 
surrection, or of imminent danger thereof, to order drafts 
of the militia, and to form new regiments, battalions, bri- 
gades, or divisions, as he may deem just and proper : FrO" 
tidedy That there shall be no military organizations or fw> 
mations for the purpose of arming, drilling, exercising the 
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mannal of arms, or militarj manoeavres, not anthorized bj 
this act and by the commander-in-chief; and any neglect 
or violations of the provisions of this section shall, upon 
conviction, be punished with imprisonment at hard labor 
in the State penitentiary for a term not less than one year, 
nor more than three years, at the discretion of a com- 
petent conrt. 

The statate was permitted to lie dormant nntil the 
spring of 1870. At that period, the corruptions of the 
State government, in all its various departments, had so 
culminated and become known to the people, that an at- 
tempt was made to unite the elements of opposition in what 
is known as the "reform" movement. It was thought, 
though, as events proved, mistakenly, that if a mixed ticket 
of Conservatives and dissatisfied Eepublicans were put in 
the field, there might be some chance. Such a ticket was 
made up at an early day, and the organization assumed the 
name of the "reform party," with Judge Carpenter, a Re- 
publican, at its head, as a candidate against Scott for (xov- 
enlbr. Scott sent through the State to enroll and organize 
the negro population, and fourteen full regiments were thus 
organized in the several counties of the State. 

In regard to the election itself the testimony' 
is subjoined. 

Mr. Corbin, the United States District Attor- 
ney for South Carolina, a Kepublican, testifies as 
follows : 

Question, What is the machinery of election there ? 

Answer, At the last- election it was a very miserable 
machinery. Do you wish me to state the details of the 
law? 

Question, Yes, sir. 
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Answer, The last Legislature but one passed a general 
law. 

Me. Poland. Is there not a shorter way to get at the 
law than by asking the witness to state his recollection of 
it? 

Mb. Blaib. I would like to hear from the witness how 
it worked. 

The "Witness. The machinery was briefly this : three 
commissioners were appointed for each county by the 
Governor ; those three commissioners appointed managers 
in the several precincts in the county, and were to furnish 
those managers with- ballot-boxes locked and sealed, ex- 
cept an aperture through which to deposit the votes in the 
box. The managers were to receive the votes on the day 
of election, keep a poU-list, and return the poll-list and the 
box to the commissioners of election, who were to count 
the votes ; they were to do that within three days after 
the election ; they had three days within which to return 
the boxes and poll-lists. 

By Mr. Blair : 

Quettion, To the commissioners ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and then the commissioners were re- 
quired by law, within ten days, to canvass the vote and 
make return to the State board of canvassers ; and the 
State board was to canvass the result and declare it. 

Question. General Scott, the Governor, who had the 
appointment of the commissioners, was himself a candi- 
date for reelection as Governor, was he not ? 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question. Therefore he had it in his power to appoint 
every person who had any thing in the State to do with 
receiving and counting the votes ? 

Answer, All but the managers ; he appointed the com- 
missioners only. 
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Question, Well, the commissioners appointed the man- 
agers? 

Answer, Certainly. 

Question, Therefore he had the control, directly or in- 
directly, of every person in the State who had any thing 
to do with counting the votes by which he was to be either 
reelected or defeated ? I understand that to be the state 
of the case? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there is no doubt about it. But the 
great difficulty under that election law and the working 
of it arose simply from the dishonesty of the managers or 
commissioners ; that is, where the frauds were committed, 
if they were committed at all. 

Question, Did not the law itself contemplate that very 
thing ; does it not give the opportunity ? 

Answer, Of course, every one in office has the oppor- 
tunity to commit rascalities and frauds. If every officer 
had been honest the election returns would have been as 
correct under that law as under any law. Still, you can 
see what the opportunities were; the managers had the 
boxes at their precincts, remote from the county-seat, and, 
having received the votes, they sealed up their boxes as 
they were required. Some of them had to carry them 
thirty and forty and fifty miles to the county-seat, to de- 
liver them to the commissioners. If they chose to knock 
out the bottom' and put in other votes, or to change those 
that were in there, they had the opportunity to do it. 
And, after the boxes were received by the commissioners, 
they had the same opportunity to commit frauds, because 
the boxes were in their, custody for ten days. Some very 
glaring frauds were doubtless committed in some of the 
lower counties. At the very last term of the court I con- 
victed three paries in Beaufort County for abstracting bal- 
lots that had been cast by the voters at the election and 
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snbstitutiiig others for them, and also for erasing the names 
of some of the candidates upon the ballots cast and snb- 
stituting others therefor. After a very deliberate trial, 
that extended over three weeks, the first trial resulted in a 
mistrial ; but on* the second trial we convicted them on 
all the comits against them, 

Mr. E. W. Siebels, of Columbia, when before 
the committee, testified as follows : 

Question, "Was there not a large amount of fraud prac- 
tised in your State at the last election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; some voting a dozen times, perhaps ; 
women and children voted. Women gave votes for their 
husbands or their brothers, who they said were sick. Af- 
ter we elected a few members, they voted them right square 
out of the Legislature. We elected some of our candi- 
dates by a hundred-and-odd mtgority ; yet the Legislature 
declared their seats vacant. They did every thing accord- 
ing to their own account. These are facts which are on 
record. I think many of these facts were developed in 
the Bowen and De Large controversy that has been going 
on in Charleston. Yes, sir ; boxes were opened and votes 
were changed. They committed fraud in a dozen difier- 
ent ways. I know a gentleman whose uncle voted for 
him, and they found the ticket on which his uncle had 
written his name, in his own handwriting, and they had 
afterward scratched it out. I am certain that, if we had 
had any elef^on at all, we would have elected the mem- 
bers of the Reform party, or the Democratic party, in four- 
teen counties, perhaps in more. We thought we stood a 
good chance in sixteen counties out of the thirty-one. 

^udge Carpenter testified to the following 
eflfect : 
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Question, I believe yon liave stated that the negroes 
who desired to vote for yon, or for the Eeform ticket, were 
maltreated, threatened, and persecuted by their colored 
brethren. Was that general throughout the State ? 

Answer. I think it was. I was told se in every county 
that I was in, by more than one colored man. As I said 
before, I heard men proclaim that the order had been is- 
sued to shoot any colored man who voted for the Keform 
ticket. I do not think there was any such order, but that 
was the statement. 

Question, Was it believed by those people ? 

Answer, Undoubtedly it was believed by the colored 
people. 

Qttestion. And acted upon ? 

Answer, And acted upon. 

Question. Were the election managers so divided as to 
give you any chance in the counting of votes, or were they 
generally friends of Governor Scott? 

Answer. They were aU friends of Governor Scott, with- 
out any exception, so far as I know ; that is, the commis- 
sioners of election; and the managers were his friends 
without any exception, except where nobody was found 
that was able to read and write* of their party, and then 
they had to resort to the reformers for managers. Once 
in a while there would be a precinct where no colored 
man could read and write, and then they had to take a - 
reformer to take down tlje names on the poll-list. 

Question, As a matter of necessity ? ^ 

Answer, Yes, sir. I do not think there was any re- 
former in the State appointed, as commissioner or manager, 
other than from necessity. 

Question. If in these elections the frauds were as great ias 
you supposed they were, what was the obstacle under the . 
laws of the State to exposing them and making contest? 
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Answer, There was no penalty affixed to the law of the 
State for any offense connected with the election. The 
only way to prosecute them was in the United States 
courts, nnder the Federal statutes. 

Question. Under the statute known as the enforcement 
biU? 

Answer, Yes, sir; that was the statute under which 
those men in Beaufort County were prosecuted ; but then 
it was so difficult to obtain the proof. The acta)f the Le- 
gislature did not require the managers to keep the ballots 
at all, and they did not keep them. They certified that A 
B had so many votes for Congress, that CD had so many, 
that E F had so many votes for Governor, and so on, and 
then they destroyed the ballots. They did not leave any 
thing by which to trace them. The way those persons were 
convicted in Beaufort was by bringing men from the pre- 
cincts to swear how they had voted. To illustrate the 
whole thing, in one precinct where the commissioners re- 
turned but six votes as having been given for a certain 
party, forty-one men were brought forward who swore they 
voted for that party ; and so it was in other precincts. 
That showed that the commissioner had taken ballots from 
the boxes, and put others in their stead. The act, if you 
can call it one — ^I call it a device^— was so framed as to en- 
able them to destroy any trace of their guilt in the matter. 
The only thing that could be relied upon was the general 
statement of the certificate of the commissioners, who, as I 
said a while ago, were themselves almost universally candi- 
dates for office. 

Question, The party in power could have been main- 
tained under that law, no matter what majority the peo- 
ple might cast against it ? 

Answer, If there had been forty thousand majority, 
there would not have been any difference ; it would have 
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been jast the same, for the law was framed for that pur- 
pose. 

Question, Yoa spoke of the district of Mr. Wallace as 
an illustration. What facts have yoa to satisfy you that 
in his district the count was false f 

Answer, I canvassed that district very thoroughly ; I 
canvassed it almost by precincts. In the first place it has 
a large preponderance of white votes. 

Question, Where does the district lay f 

Answer, It is Chester, York, and Laurens, and in that 
region of the State. I talked with a great number of per- 
sons, intelligent men of both parties ; I obtmned informa- 
tion from both sides as to the particular counties. I talked 
with colored men throughout the entire district, and I 
made up my mind that the migority for General McKis- 
sick in that district would be about six or seven thousand. 
It was owing to two facts that I came to this conclusion. 
First, the character of the population, and second, the 
very active and thorough canvass of the whole district, 
without the exception of a county. I never saw any one 
daring the campaign, black or white, that had any idea 
that Wallace was going to be elected, and I do not think 
that any one was more astonished than his own partisans 
when they found that he •had three or four thousand ma- 
jority in that district. He had just been beaten by about 
five thousand mtgority by Simpson. Simpson was dis- 
qualified, and Wallace was therefore given the seat. He 
r^n this race with McKissick, who is a very popular stump- 
er, and a popular man in that region of country; besides, 
there is a great deal of dissatisfaction toward Wallace 
among his own people. Bat it was a part of the general 
scheme to keep power in the hands of the officials of the 
State, no matter how the people voted. 
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Question, How mucli of joint debate had you in the 
canvass? 

Answer, Very» little ; no debate at all with Governor 
Scott. I think I had about four general discussions, at 
different places, with candidates of the other side for 
State offices and candidates for Congress ; but none with 
Governor Scott, for he did not make his appearance on the 
stump at all. In the fourth congressional district, repre- 
sented in your House by Mr. Wallace^ the commissioners' 
returns make him elected by some three or four thousand 
majority, I think. Now, judging from a very active and 
thorough canvass of tbe whole country, and from iuforma- 
tion of men of all parties generally, I do not think he 
could have been beaten there by less than six or seven 
thousand votes. In the county of Chesterfield, where the 
white population largely predominates, where the Keform 
Senator was elected by a handsome majority, the commis- 
sioners returned to the Lower House two members as 
elected who were friends of Governor Scott, and the 
House seated them. I think it was universal with the 
Republican papers in the State that they denounced it as 
an outrage ; these men never could and never did have a 
majority. The Charleston R&publican and the Republican 
paper of Columbia both very severely denounced the ac- 
tion of the House, particularly the Charleston Republican, 
I do not pretend to state what the opinion of the people 
was as to the real result of the canvass ; but it was the 
general opinion throughout the State, after the election, 
that the ballot-boxes had been jtampered with throughout 
the State, and the will of the people entirely disregarded. 
In Laurens, where Crews was a commissioner and also a 
candidate for the Legislature at the same time the other 
two commissioners were, one, a man by the name of Owens, 
and a Senator, a very weak man, perfectly under the do- 
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minion of Orews, and the other a negro, also nnder his 
dominion: they returned a thousand minority in that 
county for Soott and Wallace. I am as certain that I re- 
ceived a thousand majority in that county as I am of m^ 
existence. 

Question, How was the vote against you returned ? 

Answer. It was a round thousand against everybody on 
our ticket, and a thousand in favor of everybody on the 
other ticket. I do not think they ever counted the ballots. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

The Frauds in relation to the Redemption of the Notes of the 

Bank of South Carolina. 

The State of South Carolina was bound to re- 
deem, by an obligation antedating the war, cer- 
tain outstanding circulating notes of the State 
Bank. 

The amount of these notes was not known. 
A suit had been commenced after the war, and 
holders of these bills had been, by an order of 
court, notified to present them. At the end of a 
year and a half of the widest publicity of the 
order, the holders had been able to find and 
present to the court something less than half a 
million of the notes. This amount was and is 
supposed to have been the sum total of the then 
existing issue. 

At this point the Legislature took up the case 
and voted to issue State bonds to redeem them. 
The first step was to appoint a legislative com- 
mittee to count them. To the astonishment of 
everybody that committee reported to the House 
that they had attended to their duiy, and found 
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$1,258,550 in notes, as the result of their endeav- 
ors. 

By means of the customary persuasions, the 
Legislature were induced to overlook the fact 
that. less than $500,000 could be found previously 
to be extant, after eighteen months' vigorous 
search; and passed an act authorizing an emis- 
sion of bonds to the amount of the $1,258,550. 

The next step in the transaction vras by the 
Executive Department, which had printed and is- 
sued bonds for this specific purpose, expressed on 
their face, for the sum of $1,590,000. 

By this one simple operation, the State thus 
appears to have been defrauded of a round million. 

The case is explained in detail in the follow- 
ing testimony of Judge Carpenter : 

Question. Have you any information as to who were tho 
principal owners of tlie notes of the Bank of the State of 
South Carolina to the amount of twelve hundred and odd 
thousand dollars, which is referred to in the statement of 
the Controller-General ? Do you know how that affair was 
managed, and how those notes were obtained and paid off? 
• Answer. I know something about them. I think that 
perhaps the largest holder of the notes was Edwin Parsons, 
of New York ; perhaps the next largest holder was a man by 
the name of Marsh, from Cincinnati, Ohio ; and Governor 
Scott was a very considerable holder of these bills. I think 
most of the gentlemen composing the State government 
were interested in them, as well as several members of the 
Legislature. I think Governor Scott had probably some « 
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$60^000 or $V0,000 \ 1 am not certain as to the amonnt He 
told me at one time that he had (50,000, and I know that 
he afterward purchased more. I think that most of those 
who are called the ring there had an interest in them ; if 
they did not have the bills themselyes, they had an interest 
in the bonds after the bills were Itinded. 

Question. "Eow waa that funding accomplished? 

Amtoer, WeU, by an act of the Legislature. I do 
not think they got much for passing that ; it was in the 
early days, and they were green about such things. I have 
heard some parties say that they got along very well with 
that. Those fellows had not learned their business well 
when that bill was passed. I think it was got through 
without a great deal of money, very little money indeed ; 
but I think a great many more bonds were issued than 
there were bills filed. I think the speculation there was 
in that way principally. It was asserted — well, there was 
a suit.by Dabney, Morgan & Co., plaintiffs, against the 
Bank of the State, in the name of a bill against an in- 
8(^ vent debtor. That suit was referred to a master in 
equity, to ti^e proof as to the outstanding bills of the 
bank, and the holders of those bills were required to come 
in and present them and prove them. In that case there 
was proved something less than (500,000 of the bills. The 
case had been in court a year and a half or more ; had been 
a very prominent case ; was widely known ; and there was 
something less than half a million of the bills there proved. 
Those bills were withdrawn from that court by leave of the 
court. To the ast<)nishment of everybody who had been 
familiar with the affairs of the State, when the bonds came 
to be issued for the funding of those bills, they footed up 
between (1,200,000 and (1,300,000, instead of what every- 
body supposed Would be the case, between (600,000 and 
(700,000. One of the committee to count the bills was 

9 
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Mr. Joseph Crews, of Laurens ; another of the committee 
was a Mr. Rainej, now a member of your House ; and the 
third was the Treasurer of the State, I believe, Mr. Par- 
ker. After these bonds liad been issued, shortly afterward, 
it seems that Mr. Grews deposited with Scott, WHliams & 
Co., $30,000 of these bills. Nobody knew any thing about 
it until last year, when Scott, Williams & Go. sued Grews 
for some money he owed them. Then this state of facts 
was disclosed on the trial : Scott, Williams & Go.'s bank 
had been robbed before the institution of the suit ag^nst 
Grows, and among other property taken by the robbers 
^as this (30,000 of the bjlls of the Bank of the State of 
South Garolina. It turned out that shortly after the bills 
were counted and supposed to have been destroyed, Grews 
had deposited this amount as collateral security for money 
that he had borrowed of that bank. In the suit he insisted 
that he ought not to pay the amount he had borrowed, be- 
cause the bank had allowed the collateral security to be 
stolen. 

Question, .This $30,000 was supposed to be part of the 
bills understood to have been destroyed by the committee 
of which Grews was a member ? 

Answer, It was. supposed they were .all destroyed. 
Where he got this $30,000, when it was supposed that all 
these bills had been counted and destroyed, of course I do 
not know. He was one of the committee that counted 
them. 

* 

The case is handled thus gently by Hon. J. E. 
Stevenson : 

There were outstanding, when the new government 
came in, notes of the Bank of South Carolina,' which the 
State was bound to redeem, $1,258,550, with interest ; and 
an act was passed September 15, 1868, for the redemption 
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of these notes, under which bonds were issued, $1,590,000, 
of which, $1,259,000 are outstanding, and $381,000 are in 
the Treasury. Members of both parties voted for this 
measure, which appeared to be one of justice to public 
creditors ; but it is now alteged, and there is evidence be- 
fore the joint committee to sustain the charge, that notes 
had been purchased at nominal rates, and were held in 
large quantities by State officers, members of the Legisla- 
ture, and influential citizens of both parties, and that the 
act enabled them to make a speculation on the credit of 
the State, 

It has also been charged that the notes redeemed were 
not destroyed, but the documents before us refute this 
charge. 

The legislative committee, in their report, 

Since the foregoing was written it is found that, of the 
bonds to redeem bills of the Bank of the State of South 
Carolina, $1,250,000 were sent by the American Bank Note 
Company to the State Treasurer, and $340,000 to the Gov- 
ernor. In whose hands, then, the balance of the said 
bonds, viz., $331,450, may be found is not yet known to 
the committee. 

How many bills of the Bank of the State had been present- 
ed to the Treasurer up to January 1, 1869, or bonds issued 
for their payment, is not known, but $500,000 of the bonds 
classed as ^' Loan to redeem biUs of the Bank of the State 
of South Carolina," had been printed ; and before the ad- 
joummelit of the session of the General Assembly of 1868 
and 1869, $1,075,000 more of the same bonds had been print- 
ed. After the adjournment of the General Assembly in 
April, 1869,* $15,000 more were printed, making in the ag- 
gregate $1,590,000. 
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Tho excess printed over the amount issued, in whomso- 
ever hands they m&j be foond, should be at onoe canceled 
or destroyed, as the legal time for the presentation and con- 
version of the bills of the Bank of the State has already 
passed, and no fhrther issue has been authorized. 



"_,j 



CHAPTEE xxni: 

The Cea&VLd Fwtudtf. 

The minority of the joint committee of Con- 
gress report two of the minor transactions of the 
Legislature, by way of showing their liberality 
and ingenuity in disposing of the State's money. 

The first was an appropriation to take a cen- 
sus of the State in 1869, just previous to the 
regular national census of 1870, for which they 
paid $75,000; and the second was by the same 
body, to pay the Speaker $1,000, by way of gra- 
tuity, to reimburse his losses on a horse-race. 

We give the account of both transactions in 
the language of the committee. It is given as 
an illustration of the free-and-easy way of doing 
things that prevails in that quarter. 

They say : • 

The report of the "joint special financial investigating 
committee,^' made at the last session of the Legislature, 
shows the following dishnrsements for taking a State 
census, in 1869-70, only a few months before the Federal 
census : 



1 
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June, 1869 |120 

July, 1869 4,231 

August, 1869 8,851 

September, 1869 17,180 

October, 1869 19,746 

November, 1869 12,165 

December, 1869 6,189 

January, 1870 6,170 

February, 1870 1,472 

March, 1870 56 

April, 1870 148 

May, 1870 196 



Total $75,624 



Tho State oensas-takers had scarcely retired from the 
field of their operations before the advent of the Federal 
officers occurred to do the same thing. The first act of the 
State Legislature for taking the census was passed and ap- 
proved March 19, 18159, which required the work to be 
completed by the 1st day of November, 1869. On the 
18th of December, 1869, an amendatory act was passed, 
extending the time for the completion of the work to 
December 81, 1869. The Federal census bill was intro- 
duced into Congress on the 6th of December, 1869, and 
finally passed both Houses on the 4th day of May, 1870, 
and the work commenced on the 1st day of June, 1870 ; 
so that it wiU be observed that legislation to do the same 
thing was pending at the same time in Congress and the 
Legislature of South Carolina. 

The taking of the Federal census, under the late law 
of Congress passed for that purpose, was a much more 
laborious and expensive one, for the reason that it required 
a detailed statement of the statistics, social, commercial, 
and agricultural, of each State of the Union, to be care- 
fully made up as a part of the census record. 



\ 
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The following communicatioD, furnished us by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, exhibits the difference in the amount expended 
on the two enumerations : 

Depaetmbnt of thb Inteeioe, } 
Washington, D. C, February 5, 1872. ) 

Sm : The total expense of taking the census in the State of 

South Carolina, as appears on the books of this office, amounted 

to $43,203.13. This, of course, does not include the expense of 

compilation, tabulation, etc., in the census-office — only the actual 

cost of taking and making return of the census. 

Very respectfully, yours, etc., 

HENRY STONE, 

Acting Chief Cleric, 

Hon. P. Van Teump, 

Emite of Befpresentatives, 

The journals of the last session of the Legislature show 
that a joint resolution was adopted to adjourn on the 7th 
day of March last. The proceedings, for several weeks 
prior to that time, show great activity and industry in the 
passage of private bills, to get through by the day fixed for 
adjournment. In the House, particularly, this was so, 
holding frequent night sessions as late as the hour of mid- 
night. The journal of the House shows that on the 4th 
day of March, only three days prior to the final adjourn- 
ment, the House took a recess from ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing to seven in the evening. 

One F. I. Moses, Jr., from Brooklyn, New York, was 
the Speaker of the House. There was a negro member of 
the House by the name of Whipper, who was the proprietor 
of fast horses. Moses and Whipper had made up a match- 
race for $1,000 a side. The race was fixed to come off on 
the said 4th day of March ; and the explanation of the 
recess on that day is, that the House adjourned to attend 
this horse-race. The race was run ; and the Speaker lost 
the bet of $1,000. Three days afterward, pn the day of 
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final acyonmment, and the very last thing done in the 
House, as shown by the jonmal, was a motion made bj 
Whipper, "that a gratuity of $1,000 be voted to the 
Speaker of this House, for the dignity and ability with 
which he has presided over its deliberations.'' The motion 
was passed by a large minority. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Frauds in furnishing State-House. 

The following testimony relates to a piece 
of extravagance of expenditure in fitting up the 
legislative halls, and of frauds in connection with 
it, in which an implicated member defies expos- 
ure, and threatens to enlarge penitentiary ac- 
commodations for the members, in the event of 
his own discomfiture. 

The testimony was taken before the joint 
committee of Congress, and is appended : 

Question, Was there, or not, an order at the last session 
of the Legislatnre, for the furnishing of the Uouse of Rep- 
resentatives, and a hill prodnced there hj the chairman of 
the committee appointed to do it? 

Amwer, Yes, sir. 

Question, State who he was, what was the amount of 
the hill prodnced, and what was done in regard to it. 

Answer, At the session hefore the last there was a reso- 
lution passed the House, that a committee he appointed to 
purchase furniture for tiie House of Representatives ; the 
Senate had heen finished and furnished before. This com- 
mittee was appointed, and Mr. John B. Dennis was the 
chairman of it. When the Legislature met the last time 
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the new furniture was all in ; the House was furnished 
most superhly. A great deal was said in the papers about 
the extravagance ; a great deal of talk was made ahout the 
carpets being so fine and about the magnificent chandeliers 
and spittoons, and one thing and another, for an impoTer- 
ished people. Even several Republicans said to me that it 
provoked them to see so much extravagance, when we 
were so little able to afford it. It was a theme of conver- 
sation with everybody. "When the bill came in it amounted 
to $96,000. That created a terrible excitement in the 
House. We had only twenty-three members in the House, 
I believe ; some of them moved that the bill be printed, 
but they would not print that bill. One of the members 
said it would cost $2,000 to print the bill, and tbat they 
had better not print it. They staved it off until the very 
last day of the session. When they had spent $200,000 or 
$300,000 in the way of expenditures, they brought in an- 
other bill for two hundred and odd thousand dollars on the 
very last day of the session, out of which this $95,000 was 
to be paid. But the Governor, who had taken a very de- 
cided stand in regard to the reckless expenditure of the 
public money, swore that that bill never should be paid. 
He vetoed the bill, and the Senate sustained the veto. 
Since then some gentlemen, interested to see what on 
earth this bill could be for, how the things could cost so 
much, because there were the goods to show for them- 
selves, ferreted the matter out. And, although the highest 
prices were paid for this furniture, three or four or five 
times its value — ^for instance, $760 was paid for one mirror 
in the Speaker's room ; each oflScial has a separate room 
for himself, most gorgeously fitted up, with toilet sets and 
all the paraphernalia of a dwelling-house ; clocks, at $480 
apiece ; chandeliers, at $650 — 

Question, How many spittoons were there ? 
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Answer. There were two hundred fine porcelain spit- 
toons, at eight dollars apiece. 

Question. There were only one hundred and twenty- 
four members ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, What were the bills really found to foot up ? 

Answer, The bills were obtained and sent to Columbia, 
and we had them published in all the papers. They foot 
up to fifty and some odd thousand dollars ; I have the bills 
myself» 

By Mr. Yan Tbitjxp : 

Question, So that reduced the bill about (40,000 below 
what it was first put at by the committee ? 

Answer, They never reduced it at all. 
By Mr. Beck: ^ 

Question, The actual bill was $50,000 and odd, and the 
bill as presented to the Legislature and passed was $95,000 ? 

Answer, Yes,' sir. ' 

Question, Was there not an iuTestigating committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives to look into 
alleged election frauds in the case of Keid and somebody^? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Reid and who ? 

Answer, Reid and Hoge. 

Question. Of which Joe Crews was chairman? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, What was the amount spent in that investi- 
gation? 

Answer, The bill brought in there for expenditures was 
an enormous bill ; I do not remember the amount exactly. 

Question. Do you remember about the amount ? Was 
it not $68,000 ? 

Answer, It seems to me it was between $60,000 and 
$70,000. 
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Queition, I want to call your attention to the Dunbar fee. 

Answer, At any rate, this . vas in the bill : $7,600 was 
charged in the bill by Crews, who made out the expenses, 
for lawyers' fees and services. 

Queation. Paid to whom ? 

Answer, To James Dunbar, of the firm of Chamber- 
lain, Dunbar, and somebody else. Of course it was talked 
of, and Dunbar very promptly came forward and said that 
he had never received a dollar, tbat he had peyer rendered 
any services, had never been consulted, and had never re- 
ceived a dollar. The other members of the committee say 
they never consulted any lawyers at all, because Wright, 
one of the associate justices of the State now, and Elliott, 
were both on the committee. They, say they discussed the 
propriety of calling in legal advice, but, as both of them 
were lawyers, they did not call in any at all. This bill was 
a gross fabrication ; they never consulted &ny lawyer at 
all, and Dunbar says they never paid him a dqllar. The 
Attomey-Qeneral was instructed to take steps to indict 
Crews for embezzling the public money. Crews went be- 
fore the committee investigating this ^natter, and told them 
at the very offstart that he did not intend to answer any 
question that would criminate himself. As spon, as they 
commenced questioning him about this money, and if he 
paid it to Dunbar, he. said, "I decline to answer that ques- 
tioUj" and so on throughout. And wheij he was threatened 
afterward with being indicted, he defied them and said that 
they did not dare to do it ; that they would first have to 
make an appropriation to enlarge the penitentiary, for he 
would put the half of them in there. 
By Mr. Yan Tbump: 

Question. What did he mean — ^half of th^ Legislature ? 
Answer. The whole concern connected with the gov- 
ernment, I suppose. 
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By Mr. Beok : 

Question, And the prosecution was dropped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and the money has been drawn and 
paid. 

By Mr. Steyenbon : 

Question, What money do you mean ? 

Answer. The bill he reported . for expenses has been 
paid. 

Question, Paid before or after the investigation ? 

Answer, Paid before the investigation. The money 
was done paid and gone ; he rendered in his account and 
drew the money, and it was too late to get it ba(!k. 
By the Chaibman : 

Question, Did he file any receipt for that money ? 

Answer, Ko, sir ; he eonld not produce any receipt at 
aU. 

Question, Did he get the mcmey without a receipt? 
How did he get the money ? 

Answer, I do not know ; they have so many ways of 
doing this thing that I cannot tell about this. 
By Mr. Beok : 

Question, Orews reported this $68,000, or whatever it 
was, as expenses, and the House ordered it to be paid 2 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Trump's report adds this item to the 
transaction : 

: The excess of disbursement in the item for fitting up 
portions of the State-House will be better understood 
when we state the fact, as proved by the testimony, that, 
under the pretense of fitting up committee-rooms, the pri- 
vate lodging-rooms at the private boarding-houses of the 
members, in many instances, were furnished with Wilton 
and Brussels carpets, mirrors, sofas, etc. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

On (General Legislatlye Ccrniption. 

The committee who have examined and the 

m 

witnesses who have testified in regard to the cor- 
ruption and fraud in South Carolina legislation, 
all agree in their testimony. Nobody undertakes 
to deny its existence, and there is little or no dil- 
ference of opinion as to its degree. It is com- 
plete and universal. It overspreads the State 
like an inundation. 

We extract first from the report of Judge 
Poland, of the joint congressional committee : 

The general venality of the Legislature is complained 
of, in connection with fraudulent bills for furnishing the 
State-House, with the passage of bills for aid to railroads, 
for charters of incorporation, and, indeed, the charge is so 
general as almost to prevent specification. Like all such 
indiscriminate charges, it is doubtless -exaggerated ; but 
that there was too much foundation for it in truth, the 
whole tenor of the testimony leaves no room to doubt. 

The political party in power must, of course, bear the 
responsibility of its partisan administration, but the in- 
dividual dishonesty of the members of either party in 
public trust, or of private citizens who bribe them, should 
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be treated not as a party fault, so as to give it even the 
slightest party support, but as a gross departure from duty, 
meriting the scorn of all honest men, and teaching the 
man guilty of it that he forfeits the respect of all parties ; 
that no party distinction or services can atone for the lack 
of personal integrity. 

Judge Carpenter, on this subject, says : 

Besides this increase of the indebtedness of the State, 
the general conduct of the Legislature was very unsatisfac- 
tory to the people. It was very well understood at Colum- 
bia, and throughout South Caroliua, that no bill, having 
any other purpose than a mere public law, could be passed 
in that Legislature without bribery. The Governor, in his 
testimony before the joint committee on the Blue Bidge 
Bailroad, has expressed it very strongly. I do not pretend 
to indorse that statement precisely, but my belief is that 
N of every other man in South Carolina, of any intelligence, 
I that no act was passed there, other than of a purely legal 
Character, that the Legislature was not bribed to pass. I 
make that statement not only from general information, 
but from the confessions of a large number of parties in- 
terested, the lobby members and the members of the Legis- 
lature themselves, who never made any secret of it. 
By Mr. Beck to Mr. Subeb : 

Question, How have they managed their railroad trans- 
actions ; do you know any thing about that ? 

Answer, The Legislature has been charged with cor- 
ruption in railroad jobs, too. The railroad on which I 
live, the Greenville & Columbia Bailroad, was purchased 
more than a year ago by a ring, as it is called, in Columbia, 
headed by the Governor of the State, and with Parker, 
the Treasurer of the State, and others of that party in it. 
The stock of that road was purchased at a very low figure ; 
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the stock belonging to the stock-holders along the lino of 
the road was sold oat at a very small figore, and it now 
belongs to the ring, and at the last session of the Legis- 
lature a bill was introdoced tp give the State indorsement 
to $2,000,000 of the bonds of that road. 

Question. After those men had obtaioed it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; after those men obtained it ; the 
bill waff introduced the past year, bnt it was defeated m 
the Senate. It*was believed that they managed to get it 
through the House by bribery. 

Question, What was the general impression about 
bribes being paid to members of the Legislature for all 
sorts of jobs ; did you ever hear them say any thing on 
that subject thexnselves? 

Answer. A colored member from my county told me 
on the floor of the. House, the second time I was ever in 
the House, that he constantly saw bribes offered there to 
parties to vote for .measures ; that they had been offered 
to him. He approached me as I entered the bar <^ the 
House, and asked my opinion about some bill that was 
pending— what I thought of it; The bill, I think, was 
called the sterling loan bilL He said they were agitating 
it then, and he was doubtful which way to vote ; that he 
had voted against it the night before, for the reason that 
he saw men offering bribes to members of the Legislature 
to vote for it, and he therefore thought . that there was 
something wrong about it; that bribes were constantly 
being offered in the House for various measures. I have 
heard that stated generally ; but he is the only member of 
the Legislature who ever told me so. 

QiiesUon. The members of the Legislature were gen- 
erally believed to be corrupt, were they not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aldrich, of Barnwell, said : 
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Question. Da J^ou know of any case of corruption 
committed by yonr county officers ? 

Answer. Well, sir, their administration of the affairs 
of the coifiity is very bad, ywy lamentable. They collect- 
ed $40,000 or $50,000 from the people, yet the roads are 
not repaired, the bridges are not btult, the public build- 
ings are not sufficient for the accommodation of the people, 
and the claims of thd county have not been paid. 

Question, Is it the general opinion of the people of 
your county that the taxes are collected ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; all the taxes are collected, but the 
money is squandered. 

Question, Is the same thing true in regard to State offi- 
cers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, generally charged so ; and I know of 
some instances of my own knowledge which show that 
they are more or less corrupt. 

Question. Is that the o|>inion of the white peo|>le gen- 
erally in reference to the State government ? 

Ansiber. Yes, sir. 

Question, Is it the universal opinion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think it is, so far as I have been 
through the State. I have canvassed the State twice, and 
I have heikrd that charge made by every man I met. 

The Hon. J. E. Stevenson observes : 

It is generally admitted that the Legislature has been 
extravagant, and has made unnecessary, and, in some 
cases, corrupt appropriations, some of which have been 
vetoed by the Governor, and defeated, and Others passed 
over his veto. And where extraordiiiary expenses were 
necessary for the safety of th^ State, as to supply arms 
and ammunition to suppress violence, advanti^e has been 
taken by individuals to secure exorbitant gains. 
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Even the recent investigation by a joint committee of 
the Legislature to detect corruption is followed by charges, 
sustained by proofs, that members of the committee, and 
men connected with it, were more anxious to make illegiti- 
mate profits to themselves than to perform their duty. It 
is charged, and in evidence, that there has been corruption 
in the Legislature in connection with acts conferring or 
extending corporate privileges, and that bribery has pro- 
vailed. 

The following is from the proceedings of the 
Tax-payers' Convention held in 1871. 

The members of that convention thus spoke 
of the corruption of the government officials : 

Indeed, the members of the Senate and the House of 
Kepresentatives, as well as the officials, do not hesitate 
openly to charge each other with fraud and corruption ; 
and there is a well-settled tariff for legislative action of 
this kind most accurately graduated. 

A considerable portion of the l.ast session of the Legis- 
lature was consumed in mutual criminations of this kind, 
and one of the Senators actually proclaimed his indepen- 
dence of investigations of fraud and corruption, on the 
ground that his own frauds would bear investigation quite 
as well as those of his accusers, and the challenge was not 
accepted. The Governor of the State, in his veto of a 
bill for legislative expenses the last session, says : " I re- 
gard the money already appropriated during this session, 
and the sum included in this bill, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $400,000, as simply enormous for one session. It 
is beyond the comprehension of any one, how the General 
Assembly could legitimately expend one-half that amount 
of money." And the matter turned out to be a fraud, as 
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the Governor insinuates. Last winter a committee of both 
branches of the Legislature was appointed to investigate 
the frauds and blackmailing connected with the Blue Bidge 
Railroad legislation of the previous session. The Governor, 
the main witness, appeared before this committee, and ac- 
cused the former Legislature of all sorts of villainy. Al- 
luding to the bill granting aid to the road, the Governor 
says : " When the bill came up a member of the House 
came to one of the parties and said, ' The report can't go 
through until I get $500.' " And when an injunction 
was served on the fiscal officers of the State to prevent the 
indorsement of the bonds, the Governor alleges that the 
parties procuring the injunction proposed to withdraw the 
same if $25,000 would be paid. After many clear and 
explicit charges of fraud and corruption, the Governor, 
with an honest burst of indignation against this corrupt 
body, says : " I know of the fact, or have been told so by 
a hundred different persons, that money had been paid to 
get a report through at the last session. ... I learned 
afterward that they privately demanded of the president 
of the road $500 apiece, as it was publicly stated by them- 
selves that they did not get enough out of the road when 
the bill passed." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The New- York Finaiicial Agency. 

Onb of the things from which South Carolina 
has most suffered, and is now suflfering, is the 
character of its New-York financial connections. 
Its agent is a man unknown to fame, who has 
been intrusted with large sums icL the bonds of 
the State, and of whom everybody concerned com- 
plains that no satisfactory accounts of his opera- 
tions in the State securities can be obtained. A 
good deal more than this is charged, and stiU 
more suspected, as will be found by what follows. 

It should also be added that it is alleged that 
his influence was active at the last session of the 
Legislature in preventing the execution of the 
desire to verify the actual amount of State bonds 
on the market, by procuring a registration by the 
holders. Judge Carpenter's examination on this 
question elicited the following response : 

Question, I want you now to tell this committee how 
much money was deposited with Kimpton, the financial 
agent of the State ; for what purpose ; how it was drawn; 
upon whose orders ; what contract was made with him 
about it ; and who he is. 

Answer, After Governor Scott was elected, the Repub- 
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lican party concluded that they must have a financial 
agent in New York, and this man, H. H. Kimpton — whom 
nobody, it appears, knows, either in Few York or any- 
where else, as a financial man— waa appointed that agent. 
He is a young man with no reputation, I hear. 3onds of 
the State were put in his hands to the amount of $2,700,- 
000. He gave no security, and no contract has ever been 
made with him at all. As the State authorities Wanted 
money for their various purposes, they drew on him and 
he advanced the money. 

Question, Either by the sale or the hypothecation of 
the bonds of the State ? 

Answer. Altogether by the hypotiiecation of the bonds, 
I think. We paid about 15i per cent, interest for the 
money, according to his account, and his commission is to 
be added to that It appears there has never been any 
settlement with him at alL I looked over his report; he 
reports in a line and a half to the Controller-General, sim- 
ply saying, "Herewith is my statement," and then he gives 
simply the amount received in bonds and the amount drawn 
in cash. He says nothing about interest, commission, or 
any thing else. 

The minority of the joint congressional com- 
mittee express themselves thus. Speaking of the 
Legislative examination, they say : 

The committee afterward turned their attention to the 
financial agency established in New York, through which 
a large amount of the business of the State was transacted, 
and they show that there, as in the books of the officials in 
South Carolina, the truth was concealed whenever it suited 
the purposes of the officials to conceal it. On pages 245 
and 246 of their report, they say : 

The committee are compelled to say that the financial 
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agent has aoknowledged to them ^^ the incorrectness of bis 
occoants, and admitted that he was directed hj the finan- 
cial hoard not to make real hnt fictitious entries ; so fright- 
fully large were the expenses of the transactions of the 
agency, in negotiations of loans, etc., tlie board thonght it 
best to keep the true amounts in disguised* 

Besides this admission of the agent, the manner in 
which his books and accounts have been kept justifies sus- 
picion as to their accuracy. 

The committee most unhesitatingly and emphatically 
assert that no business man, with honest intentions, who 
makes his books the true record of his operations, would 
suffer such an incomplete and questionable account to be 
kept as the financial agent of South Carolina has kept. 

What, however, is our astonishment and indignation 
when we are told, on finding specified charges, that *' they 
are not correct," that " even detail in payments is no as- 
surance of accuracy ? " And what our humiliation when 
we are told " the financial board of the State have recom- 
mended the covering up and withholding of the real busi- 
ness transactions of the agency?" — that, because the 
credit of the State is so low, the standing of the agency so 
poor, the demands per cent, so great, and the charges for 
outside financial operations so enormous, to negotiate loans 
in behalf of the State it would be unwise to be honest, im- 
politic to tell the truth, unfinancial to let the books become 
a faithful record ! 

The same legislative committee eontimie : 

The accounts, books, and vouchws of the financial 
agent, for the fiscal year ending October, 1871, have not 
been examined, as has been already stated, nor was there 
time so to do, and perfect the report which is now pre- 
sented ; nor were the committee allowed to see them. 
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While this declaration may be denied by the agent, it is 
suflScient to say that, while no direct refusal of books, etc., 
was made, his continued and purposed delays — his own 
absence from his office under false assurances of sickness, 
and the fidelity of the confidential clerk to his master, ex- 
hibited in his frequent declaration, "I cannot let you see 
the books, or accounts, or vouchers, unless Mr. Kimpton 
gives me the order so to do" — all these multiplied pre- 
tenses and designs were equal, in their results, to a forbid- 
den examination, and prevented investigation. 

Although we are now told that his books and papers 
are open to the inspection of tiose who doubt or who are 
inclined to verify "the last statement of the management 
and condition of the finances of the State," yet, from the 
knowledge the committee has gained, they do not hesitate 
to say that such an advertisement is like the spider's parlor in- 
vitation to the fly, and whoever accepts the invitation will 
find himself " caught at last," with promises never to be ful- 
filled, by one who is an adept at trickery, if nothing more. 

The committee desire to impress upon the General As- 
sembly the necessity, by further legislation, of clothing 
them with an immediate authority, unquestioned in detail 
and prerogative, to examine the books and papers of the 
financial agent for the fiscal year ending October, 1871, 
that they may be enabled to complete their supplemental 
report, which is in an advanced state of preparation, and 
necessary to perfect the work assigned them, viz., "a 
complete and thorough examination of all the accounts of 
the State Treasurer, Controller-General, and financial 
agent, since their induction into office." 

At the Tax-payers' Convention in 18Y1, while 
tlie bonds of the State had not yet fallen to less 
than 70 to 80 cents on the dollar, a committee 
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of tliat body reported as follows on Mr. Kimp- 
ton's accounts : 

The arrangemeiit of having a financial agent in Kew 
York does not make a favorable impression upon the com- 
mittee. Copies of the accounts rendered hj him for the 
fiscal years of 1869 and 1870 are annexed to this report for 
reference, marked respectively B and 0. 

The large sum in money or bonds always in the hands 
of the agent is attended with nnnsnal risk in the manage- 
ment of the finances of a State ; and the difficulty of keep- 
ing the accounts of the agency of the Treasury in constant 
and regular accord is great. It will be seen, for example, 
by accoimt " B," that, at the end of the year, the total of 
the sums charged to the Treasurer by Mr. Kimpton was 
$1,007,924.54, while the sums credited to Mr. Kimpton by 
the Treasurer amounted to only $623,000; exhibiting a 
discrepancy of $384,924.54, or disagreement of $384,924.- 
54. In like manner, account *^ " exhibits a disagreement 
of $294,726.92. 

It is true these accounts were recently brought into 
reconcilement, or rather into conformity, with the accounts 
of the agency. There is added to both an account of the 
subsequent interest by which this was effected. It will be 
seen that among the items brought to the credit of the 
account by the subsequent entries, are these, viz. : 

Account (B) fiflcal year 1869, for expenses, including 

interest as explained to the committee , $64,996 71 

Account (C) fiscal year 1870, for expenses, includ- . 

ing interest 94,977 42 

Total $169,974 13 

These appear to have been passed to the credit of the 
agency without being audited. The committee understood 
Mr. Parker, the Treasurer, to say that he had not received 
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an account of th© several items of expense that go to make 
up the two sums of $64,996.71, and of $94,977.42. These 
charges, as will hereafter he shown, add enormously to the 
interest of the public debt, nor is this the end. The com- 
mittee learned from Mr. Kimpton, that his own proper 
commission as agent was not included in the above sums. 
These appear to have been the quarterly balances due to 
Mr. Kimpton, by the Treasury : 

October 1, 1869 $516,424 54 

January 1, 1870 180,009 54 

April 1, 1870 548,347 84 

Julyl,1870 578,817 21 

Octoberj 1, 1870 880,848 95 

Total $2,697,943 08 

This sum, divided by the ^yq periods, gives an average 
of $539,588.61, as the sum of the advances, and seven and 
a half months as the period of time for which they were 
made. The interest and other charges, as shown in an- 
other part of this report, was for twelve months $94,- 
777.42, or $7,914.78 per month. For seven and a half 
months it is $59,360.85, or at the rate of 17 per cent, per 
annum. And to this is yet to be added the agent's com- 
missions. Mr. Ximpton is under the impression that his 
average advance was greater than the sum stated by your 
committee. But even if it was $700,000 instead of $539,- 
588.61, the interest (without his commission) would amount 
still to the high rate of 13^ per cent, per annum. 

The loss sustained by the State in this mode of dealing 
is obvious, and it is augmented apparently by the fact that 
all this risk, expense, and trouble, resulted in the sale of 
only $1,000,000 of bonds, and these at the moderate rate 
of 70 per centum. The act providing for the payment of 
the interest on the public debt in gold had been passed, 
and had added very largely to the annual charge. 

10 
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State of South Ca/rolina^ in Account with 



Br. 



1871. 
October 1.. 



To Balance, as per account received. . 

Interest account transferred 

Land Com. account transferred, per 
drafts omitted in previous ac- 
count • 



Pec. 81 ... . 



1872. 
January 2. . 
March SI . . 



1872. 
March 81 . . 
Juno 



$1,267,075 63 
259,520 02 



1,500 00 
$1,528,095 65 



ToBalance • • $1,528,095 65 

Gold and coupon account trans- 
ferred i .. . 



State Investigating Com. account. . 
Bal. Sinking Fund account trans- 
ferred as per account rendered. . 



1872. 
June 80.... 
Sept. 80... 



To Balance ........ 

State Treasurer. 



1^,345 85 



6,700 60 
94,815 26 



$1,643,456 86 



$1,643,456 86 
. 100,000 00 



To Balance • • 

Interest and Commission account 

transferred 

Expense account transferred. ..... 



1872. 
Sept. 80... [ToBalance 



$1,743,466 86 

128,416 66 
885 76 



$1,867,769 .27 



$629,415 26 i 
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-ffl JET. Kimpton^ Financial Agent, 



Cr. 



isn. 

Dec. 81.... 



By BaUinoe. 



1872. 
MorcliSl.. 



By Balance. 



1872. 
June 80. . . . 



By Balance. 



1872. 
Sept. 80. . 



By transfer account sales 4,214i S. C. 

Bonds 

Balance 

On hand, $1,656,600 S. C. Bonds, which 
is inducUn^ $200,000 S. C. 
Bonds account Sinkin^^ Fund 
account ; also $598,000 Blue 
Bidge B.B. Bonds 



$1,528,095 65 



$1,643,456 86 



$1,648,456 86 



$1,238,844 01 
629,415 26 



$1,867,759 27 



Eon. J. L. Nbaole, ControUer- General : 

Deab Sib : The ahove is my report to date, September 80, 1872. 
(Signed) H. H. KIMPTON, 

Financial Agent State S. C. 
ByB. 
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The preceding statement of Mr. Kimpton ia 
the last of his favors that have seen the liglit. It 
appears in the last annual report of the Controller 
(1873). It is remarkable in two particulars : It 
shows a recent sale of $4,214,500 of South Caro- 
lina bonds for the sum of $1,238,344 ; and it ex- 
hibits charges of $382,936 for interests and com- 
missions on a balance of $1,267,000 — all in the 
accounts of a single year. 



CHAPTEK XXVn. 

On Some Causes of Violence and Disorder. 

The following testimony of Judge Cai-penter 
is of such an instructive cliaracter in regard to 
several points that have come under review, and 
in respect to others not treated, that we make 
room for it : 

Question. What effect did that pardoning of criminals 
have npon the lawlessness that existed, the taking of the 
law by men wrongfully in their own hands ? 

Answer, I think that that, and the manner in which the 
election was conducted, the election law, and the other 
matters I have stated — I think these are the sole causes for 
men taking the law into their own hands. There was a 
great deal of excitement, a great sense of insecurity, and a 
great feeling of indignation. Because, in addition to what 
I have stated, in all the appointments in every department 
of the government, the men were generally not only cor- 
rupt but utterly incompetent. Men were appointed school 
commissioners who could neither read nor write, at a sal- 
[ ary of a thousand dollars a year for a commissioner in each 
county. Salaries were increased everywhere. Public offi- 
cers were multiplied, and the only business of the officers 
seemed to be to prey npon the people. The whole govem- 
i^ent in all its ramifications seemed to be intent upon no 
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other purpose than self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
the population, and I confess that I shared in the belief 
that there was no protection of person or property in the 
State. 

Question, And that even the conviction of criminals 
did not tend to produce punishment ? 

Answer, In the first place, the juries, being composed 
of colored people, as well as of white (parts of each), it 
was difficult to indict anyhody. The moment a question 
of indictment came, there would be some difficulty of race 
about it. I think there was none with the white people ; 
but, of course, the colored people had a strong predilection 
for their own race, and they were not very clear in their 
ideas of the difierence hetween right and wrong. Then, 
if the parties were indicted, it was very difficult to convict 
them ; and, if they were convicted, they were very sure to 
he pardoned. I have known, in more than one instance, 
where a man preferred a charge against a party, the ac- 
cused was discharged by the grand-juiy, and the accuser 
indicted for false imprisonment, or something of that sort. 
In Christ Church Parish, four indictments were found, 
that my successor on the hench said were an outrage, and 
he was a simon-pure Scott man. Some colored men had 
been stealing some cattle, and the owner had them arrested 
and taken hefore a justice of the peace, and they were 
hound over for trial, the proof heing very clear. The jury 
were nearly all colored men, and were summoned hy the 
sheriff of my county — a man of very extreme partisan 
views — ^Mr. Mackey, son of Dr. Mackey. The jury dis- 
charged the prisoners for stealing the cattle, and indicted 
the two young planters for fedse imprisonment. The case 
was tried at the last June session, at Charleston, hy my 
successor. I have information that it was not a singular 
case. It has been repeatedly done there. In that case, 
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the judge charged the jury that there was no ground 
at alL 

Question, "Would not a course of conduct of that sort 
deter men from seeking the law as a means of protection ? 

Answer, Undoubtedly it would. 

Question. You say that was not confined to one locality ? 

Answer, It occurred several times in my circuit, and I 
had information that it occurred in other circuits. I do 
not want to be understood as justifying the proceedings 
of these secret organizations. I do not think it was a 
remedy for any thing ; but in my opinion it was the condi- 
tion of things which I have detailed that was the cause of 
it. In my judgment, nothing could be further from a 
cause for this organization than any hostility to the Fed- 
eral Government in any of its departments. It had noth- 
ing more to do with the Federal Government than it had 
to do with the Government of China. "Whatever may 
have been their reasons — whether well founded or iU 
founded — ^they acted upon the idea that they were without 
a government to protect them ; on the contrary, that the 
Government was inimical to the white people of the State 
particularly, protecting their enemies — the men who com- 
mitted crimes against them — and rewarded them rather 
than punished them. In my judgment, that was the 
reason for forming that organization in South Carolina. 
As I have said before, I do not approve of it, for I think it 
was a remedy for nothing. 

Question^ In what way did they obtain and maintain 
that sort of control ? 

Answer, They obtained the control originally by the 
white people of South Carolina refusing to take any part 
in the elections in the organization of the State. These 
men then went to the colored people, and said : " "We are 
your friends; we are going into this thing, and have you 
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educate your chUdren, and make every thing better for 
you," and all that sort of thing. They got their confidence 
and control. The white people did not go among them. 
The colored people in that way were made inimical to the 
white people, and led to think that their interests were an- 
tagonistic to the interests of the white people. The white 
people held the property and what little money there was. 
The colored people were taught by these men to believe 
that the lands properly belonged to them and not to their 
former masters ; that the dwelling-houses and gin-honses, 
and every thing else, belonged to them. I hea^d that re- 
peatedly stated on the stump last summer, not only by 
colored men, but by white men. Senator Beverly Nash, 
a colored man, at Columbia, a very shrewd, sharp, keen 
man, in a public speech to six or eight thousand men, said 
to them : " The reformers complain of taxes being too 
high. I tell you they are not high enough. I want them 
taxed until they put these hinds back where they belong, 
into the hands of those who worked for them. You toiled 
for them, you labored for them, and were sold to pay for 
them, and you ought to have them." That was the key- 
note of the whole stumping from the sea-coast to the moun- 
tains. Some of the people did not say any thing about it ; 
but it was a fierce contest from beginning to end, to array 
race against race. Our efforts were directed to harmonize 
the two races for political purposes and legal purposes. 

Question, In your canvass, you and the men associated 
with you had in view the harmonizing of the races? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Did not your safety consist in that course be- 
ing pursued ? 

Answer, I think the safety of the whole State and of 
the people of the State consisted in it. If, after the elec- 
tion was over,, these appeals had been kept up to the col- 
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ored people, and they had acted upon these suggestions, of 
course there could have been. nothing hut war. A great 
many gin-houses and dwelling-houses have been burned 
by the colored men during the last two or three ye^rs in 
South Carolina. 

Question, Do you think that was done at the instiga- 
tion of others? 

Answer, "Well, I do not say that, because I do not 
tnow it. 

Question, Why were they burned, do you think ? 

Ansv>eri I think it was oftener the result of personal 
ill-will toward the owners than a preconcerted political 
design. I am not prepared to think there was any con- 
certed design about it. Of course, an uncultivated wild 
man, like the uncultivated colored man of South Carolina, 
subject to very strong passions and impressions, if he 
thinks he has been particularly ill-treated or any thing of 
that sort, is very likely to take a fearful revenge. While 
they are a very gentle people, when they do commit crime 
they are more barbarous than any people I have seen. In 
several cases of murder that came before me, sometimes 
the man would have twenty bullet-wounds. In one case in 
particular, not only was his head cut off, but he had four 
or five stabs in the right breast ; his heart was literally 
pierced four or five times, stabbed through and through, 
and then he was disemboweled. They are a very peace- 
able people naturally, and, if let alone, they want to do 
right ; but when their passions overcome them, and they 
commit crime, they do it with a vengeance. 

Question, Their ignorance, their peculiar disposition, 
and their liability to be misled, are well known to the 
white people of South Carolina ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. Still there is a great deal of kind 
feeling toward them on the part of the white people, and a 
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great deal of kind feeling toward the whites from a large 
class of the colored people. The colored men who are not 
either local or State politicians, who have anj intelligence, 
generally feel very kind to the whites, and come to them 
if they want any help ahout any thing — if they want to 
borrow any money or get any help of that sort. A great 
many of them have very excellent credit, and are of good 
character. 

Question, "What I am coming to is this: with these 
known characteristics of the negro, their ignorance and 
liability to be imposed upon, and the opinion generally 
prevailing thronghont the State of the way in which they 
have been induced to have hard feelings toward the 
whites, will you state to the committee what effect it had 
upon the people and their sense of security when the Gov- 
ernor armed them as State militia, and refused to arm the 
white people in the same way ? 

Answer. Well, sir, the people felt they had no security 
at all ; that they might be attacked at any time. I do not 
think myself that this militia was ever organized for the 
purpose of any war on the white people. It was organized 
to carry the election through the colored vote ; to intimi- 
date and overawe the colored people. I do not think they 
ever intended to have any fight with the white people, 
but, of course, the white people felt very anxious upon the 
subject, hearing companies of colored men drilling and 
training every night in each village of two or three thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the people were perfectly unpro- 
tected. In the time of election there was a great deal of 
whisky about, for the colored man is not very much unlike 
his white brother in that respect ; he is very fond of whisky. 
And it is very astonishing to me the paucity of casualties 
and crimes that occurred in consequence of it. They 
seemed to content themselves with carrying out the ideas 
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of the party. On the day of election they were parading, 
and then, not where there were many white people, bnt in 
the dense colored districts, they overawed and drove off 
everybody tliat was obnoxious to them. I think that was 
the original purpose of the militia, for certainly Governor 
Scott was in the army too long to suppose that this militia 
would be effective in any contest with the white people of 
South Carolina. I think he has expressed himself very 
fully on that subject ; he knows that they are of no conse- 
quence for that purpose. 

Question. Was there any thing in the militia law that 
prevented the organization of white men as militia, and 
their being armed as such ? 

Answer, No, sir. Under the law the GovemOT had the 
right to receive any organization for militia purposes; the 
Governor had to receive them. Any who chose could pro- 
pose to form a company, but they had to ask the Governor 
to receive them. If he received them, very well ; they 
could go on organizing ; but it was made a very serious of- 
fense to drill and organize a company without the permis- 
sion of the Governor. When a white company was organ- 
ized and offered to the Governor he invariably refused it, 
until very lately. I believe he received a white company 
from Columbia, and perhaps one from some other place. 
It was made a highly-penal offense to organize a company 
without the permission of the Governor. All other mili- 
tary organizations were prohibited, except those he ac- 
cepted, and he accepted nothing but colored militia. 

Question. They were generally composed of his own 
political friends ? 

Ans^wer, Entirely so. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

On the Supply of Arms and Ammunition for the Alleged Defense 
of the State. — The Governor's Pardons. 

Governor Soott, being concerned about his 
reelection in 1870, set on foot various contrivances 
to make it secure. 

They are described in the following extracts. 
Tlie substance of the State investigation commit- 
tee's report, composed of men of Governor Scott's 
own party, is, that he spent $374,000 of the pub- 
lic money to get himself rechosen. His Repub- 
lican adversary in the canvass, Hon. R. B. Car- 
penter, adds that he emptied the prisons with the 
same object, and filled all his offices with corrupt 
mercenaries, and otherwise showed himself a 
master in the art of South Carolina politics. 

The committee, composed of Kepublicans, on 
page 10, speaking of the cost and management 
of " Scott's militia," say : 

This part of the work of the present administration, so 
severely and extendedly criticised at home and abroad, so 
fruitful of suspicion and opposition among a large portion 
of our citizens, as well as dissatisfaction to another class, 
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while intended for the preservation of the peace, lives, and 
property of the people of the State, has not only failed in 
its avowed object, and been managed unwisely, but also 
proved an expensive experiment, as the charges for such 
purpose will show the total outlay for the enrollment and 
organization of the militia, now entirely without organiza- 
tion, the armed force now virtually disarmed, the purchase 
of arms, one thousand Winchester rifles, now scattered 
throughout the thirty-one counties of the State, the sum 
of $171,009.98. 

The committee are, in this connection, forced to the ack- 
nowledgment, however unpleasant or humiliating it may 
be to such as are connected with the fact, that the moneys 
expended (as vouchers indicated the direction in which the 
funds were used) were not all pfud out for such purposes. 
In the enrollment and organization of the militia, as well 
Bs in the armed force employed by the Governor, there 
was a most ample and complete opportunity for ambitious 
political partisans and aspirants for reelection to arm and 
equip a force of personal friends and advocates, and pay 
them ^^ when on service the same pay and allowances as 
are given to officers and soldiers of the same grade in the 
Ariny of the United States," not out of their own purse, 
but " out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated; the State to be reimbursed by a special tax 
upon any county into which the Governor was compelled 
to send an armed force." And to carry out these provi- 
sions, the Governor was to exercise all the powers con- 
ferred upon him by an act entitled " An act to suppress 
insurrection and rebellion," passed September 22, 1868. 
Besides, as he was to be the judge of the existence, in any 
county, of the necessity of an armed force " to preserve the 
peace," and it was his own prerogative to commission the 
officers and subalterns, and indorse their pay accounts. 
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An enrolled, organized, and armed retinue of personal 
favorites or advocates were commissioned and placed upon 
his staff at the proper time, as well as ordered to form com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, and brigades, thronghont the 
State, into what was called " The INTational Guard," alias 
" Scott's militia." This statement is made from undoubted 
evidence in the premises, and cannot be controverted. 
The election in 18T0 was carried, in part, by the means 
herein stated, and while some portion of the fonds appro- 
priated for the purposes specified were, no doubt, expended 
for the same, the largest amounts were diverted to secure 
the reflection of Robert K. Scott, as Governor of South 
Carolina, but not for the success of the Bepublican party. 
That the Adjutant-General has not known of this diversion 
of special appropriations, cannot be possible ; for, being a 
member of the House of Representatives, the Speaker of 
the House, and signer of all bills passed both branches of 
the General Assembly, ho must be familiar with the laws 
passed ; and, as the elected Adjutant-General, the princi- 
pal staff-officer of the State, whose recognized duty is to 
assist the commander-in-chief in the details of military 
organization, and promulgate his orders, he certainly can- 
not claim entire ignorance in the use of the funds which 
are here referred to. 

Ifor is this all. A more 'glaring robbery of the Treasury, 
for personal ambition and gain, has been perpetrated, and 
will be presented in that part of this report which covers 
the investigation of the financial ageiit's books and papers. 
The enormous sum of $202,602.66 (two hundred and two 
thousand six hundred and two dollars and sixty-six cents) 
not appearing anywhere upon the State Treasurer's books, 
and never intended for the public eye or ear, has been 
paid, in addition to the amount already aggregated, for the 
alteration of arms, which swells the account to $374,696.59. 
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Hon. R. B. Carpenter defined liis political 
l)osition as follows : 

It was very well known to the convention that nomi- 
nated me that I had voted for General Grant, and I had 
voted for Lincoln for his second term. It was equally well 
known that I had heen appointed by Ohief-Jnstice Chaso 
register of bankruptcy, and equally well known that I had 
been elected by the first Legislature of South Carolina as 
judge ; that they nominated me as a Republican, and 
knew I was one. 

He then went on in reply to the interrogato- 
ries of the congressional committee, and said : 

Another cause of discontent was the lavish pardons 
that were issued by the Governor. Men of the worst 
character, men who had committed the worst possible 
crimes, were pardoned and turned loose without any appli- 
cation from anybody, as far as was known ; from no respon- 
sible parties, certainly ; no application from either the judge 
or solicitor. They were pardoned and turned loose to prey 
again upon the community. Another cause of discontent 
was the character of persons appointed to fill offices under 
the Executive. The cpnstitution of South Carolina gives the 
Executive vast patronage, or at least the Legislature have as- 
sumed it, whether the constitution gives it or not. All the 
county auditors, county treasurers, trial justices — as they 
are called there— justices of the peace, and most of the local 
officers, are appointed by the Governor. As a rule they 
are utterly incompetent, and as a rule they are utterly cor- 
rupt. Another cause of discontent was the organization 
and arming of the militia of the State, and the furnishing 
them with ammunition. The militia were confined to col- 
ored people. Numerous applications were made by white 
companies to be received into the State militia, but they 
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were all rejected. Some twenty thousand colored peo- 
ple in different parts of the State were armed with Win- 
chester and Springfield and other rifles, and near the 
time of election ammunition was distributed to them, as 
if upon the eve of battle. They were sometimes very 
offensive, and did a great deal of mischief. It was very 
offensive to the white people that these colored people 
should be armed, and sometimes depredations were com- 
mitted by them ; that was a serious cause of discontent. 
Another cause was the election law itself, and the manner 
in which it was executed. I do not remember the number 
of sections in the statute. It is a long act, and from the 
beginning to tbe end no penalty is provided for any viola- 
tion of its provisions. That act places the whole power 
of conducting the elections in the hands of the three com- 
missioners for each county, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, without confirmation by the Senate. These com- 
missioners, thus appointed, were required, in the first 
place, to designate and fix the places of voting. They ap- 
pointed the managers to receive the votes — to have the 
ballot-boxes at the polls and receive the votes. The law 
then required the managers, within three days after the 
election, to return these ballot-boxes sealed up to the com- 
missioners. The commissioners were allowed by law ten 
days to count thede ballots and to make their returns of the 
persons elected. They began their career as commissioners 
by being very generally themselves candidates for office ; 
and they had to decide whether they were elected or their 
competitors. Before the appointment of the commissioners, 
however, the Executive Committee of the Reform party re- 
quested Governor Scott to appoint one reform commis- 
sioner for each county. That he declined to do, and, so " 
far as I am apprised, he appointed commissioners only 
from his own party and his own friends. These commis- 
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sioners commenced operations by fixing the voting-places 
"upon the banks of rivers, and npon the sea-coast, where 
the colored population is very dense ; while farther back 
from the rivers, and along the upper part of the State, the 
white population predominates, but is very scattered. As 
a rule, the commissioners fixed the voting-places to accom- 
modate the colored people, and to be as far off and incon- 
venient for the white people as they could. In certain 
counties the white people woidd have to travel forty miles 
to the nearest precinct to vote. Then it was proposed to 
the Executive Committee of the Republican party to have 
a committee of each party remain with the ballot-boxes 
and see that they were not tampered with. This they de- 
clined to do, and, except for the city of Charleston, they 
kept these ballot-boxes in their private houses, from the 
time of the election until the time they made their returns. 
That the ballot-boxes were stuffed after the election is no 
longer a matter of opinion. In some of the counties it has 
been a matter of judicial investigation. For instance, in 
the county of Beaufort there was a trial of the commis- 
sioners for that county, charged with stuffing the ballot- 
boxes after the election. The trial was before his honor 
Judge Bond, of the Circuit Court of the United States. 
The jury was composed of an equal number of black men 
and white men. They found the defendants guilty, and 
Judge Bond sentenced them to the penitentiary for two 
years each. In counties where it was utterly impossible 
there should have been a mcgority for Governor Scott, in 
my opinion the ballot-boxes were stuffed, the record falsi- 
fied, and the will of the people entirely thwarted. I can- 
not suppose that a law of that sort was made for any other 
purpose than to keep the party in power, to prolong their 
power, whether the people voted for them or not. I have 
already stated that a large number of criminals of the worst 
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description were pardoned by Governor Scott. I think 
the pardons came much the thickest just before the Octo- 
ber elections of last year. 

QuestioTU What was the date of yonr election ? 

Answer. It was on the 19th of October. 

Question, The Govemor^s official statement of pardons 
by him reaches to the 1st of October ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From yonr knowledge and informaticm, what 
woald be yonr opinion as to the nnmber of pardons issued 
between that date and the date of the election ? 

Answer. I conld not state. I saw several persons that 
I had myself sentenced to the penitentiary, who were par- 
doned just before the election ; I met them cm the streets ; 
three or four of a very bad description of men — ^men who 
had been sentenced to the penitentiary for a series of years. 
I do not know, bat I judged, from seeing three or fonr that 
I knew myself that there must have been a great many all 
over the State ; and that is my information from other peo- 
ple. I think the official statement of pardons from Octo- 
ber 1, 1869, to October 1, 1870, gives the nnmber as two 
hundred and five, out of some four hundred and eighty who 
were in the penitentiary. How many of them had been 
convicted during that time, and how many of them were 
there before, I cannot say. I do not know whether the of- 
ficial record, if I had it, would enable me to say. Accord- 
ing to General Stolbrand's report, who is the keeper of the 
penitentiary, two hundred and five prisoners in the peni- 
tentiary were pardoned between October 1, 1869, and Octo- 
ber 1, 1870, out of some four hundred and eighty who were 
confined in the penitentiary daring that year. I think the 
pardons were largely in excess of the convictions ; I think 
there must have been more of them there before Gov^*nor 
Scott exercised the pardoning power with so great liberality. 
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Question. And you think from the 1st of October to 
the day of election it continued quite liberally ? 

Answer, Quite liberally, I should think. 

Question, But the number you cannot give ? 

Answer, I cannot give the number for the State. 

Question, What effect did the free exercise of pardon 
have upon the sense of security of all the people through- 
out the State % 

Answer, The same effect it would have anywhere, that 
there was very little security for life and property in the 
country. 

Question, "What effect did it have upon their reliance 
upon the courts for the proper redress of grievances ? 

Answer, It had a very bad effect, as I think such an in- 
discriminate use of the pardoning power will have every- 
where. If men can commit crimes with impunity, of 
course no one will be afraid to do so, especially in such a 
population as aurs. 

The minority of the joint committee of Con- 
gress, in reporting on this case, say : 

The only authority to be found upon the statute-books 
of South Carolina for the purchase of arms is in the joint 
resolutions of February 8 and March 16, 1869. The reso- 
lution of February 8th authorizes the Governor to employ 
an armed force to preserve the peace, to consist of one hun- 
dred men or more, if in his opinion needed, ^' who shall be 
folly armed and equipped." The resolution of March 16th 
authorizes him " to purchase two thousand stands of arms," 
to be paid for " out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated." It will thus be seen that the Govern- 
or's power to purchase arms, in any contingency, is lim- 
ited to two thousand stands ; and that this power is still 
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further restricted to the amount of funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated hy law. And yet, Governor 
Scott, in the face of this clearly-limited authority, pur- 
chased ten thousand stands of breech-loading and Win- 
chester rifles, and one million of centre-coppered car- 
tridges. 

On the subject of pardons, we give the follow- 
ing from Judge Poland's report, and Governor 
Scott's own explanation : 

The pardoning power has been exercised freely by the 
Executive, and unless we bear in mind the peculiar state 
of society existing in this State, the party divisions so 
nearly separating the whites and the blacks, the severity 
of punishment visited upon the negroes for trivial oflfenses, 
the temptation which would naturally present itself to give 
credence to their wrongs when asking for clemency, the 
proportion of pardons to the number of convictions seems 
at once to establish that the power has been abuse^d. That 
it has been exercised in mistake in many instances, as it 
often is in all the States, we cannot doubt, after hearing 
of the acts of some of the pardoned convicts. But we are 
not prepared to give the sweeping condemnation of this 
feature of the administration that some of its other feat- 
ures deserve. 

The reports for the year 1870 show that, in that year 
there were in the penitentiary five hundred and seventy- 
five convicts, and two hundred and five pardons were 
granted. The Governor's message thus accounts for a 
large number of them ; 

** Such as are enumerated as pardoned mainly consist- 
ed of those whose terms were about to expire, and who 
were recommended for their good behavior by the super- 
intendent. By anticipating the expiration of their sen- 
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tence, the criminal generally avoids the deprivation of his 
civil rights, many of which would he forfeited hy their 
consummation. The effect of this leniency is stated hy 
the superintendent as heing most salutary in promoting 
good behavior among the convicts, and enabling him, from 
day to day, to designate large numbers of the convicts for 
work as laborers, teamsters, and mechanics, without the 
presence of a guard outside the inclosure of the prison, 
and not one has betrayed the confidence thus reposed in 
them," 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Cumulative Voting as a Remedy. ' 

We have heretofore suggested minority rep- 
resentation or cumulative voting as one of the 
resources of the whites of South Carolina in their 
present straits. On an examination of the pro- 
ceedings of the Tax-payers' Convention, held at 
Columbia in May, 1871, it appears the subject 
was brought up for consideration in that body, 
and was favorably received. 

We extract from the report of the committee 
on the subject : 

The committee to whom was referred the question of 
the expediency of the camulative system of voting, or sach 
system as will protect the rights of minorities, ask leave to 
make the following report : 

The means of protecting the rights of minorities, in 
representative forms of government, has for a long period 
engaged the attention of thoughtful minds. In Europe, as 
well as in this country, this question has been fully dis- 
cussed, and a satisfactory solution anxiously sought. So 
defective is the «ystem of mere mtgority rule — ^so flagrant 
are the abuses to which it is liable, that the necessity for 
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its modification strikes with force every impartial observer. 
It is obvious that the needs of good government require 
that some effective organism be devised for the protection 
of minorities. Your committee deem it unnecessary to 
enter upon an analysis of the several schemes of propor- 
tional representation that have been suggested. Enough 
to say that, in our judgment, the plan of cumulative vot- 
ing best accomplishes the end in view — ^best makes repre- 
sentation coextensive with the whole body of electors. 
This plan obtdns wherever there is more than one officer 
to be elected. It gives the elector as many votes as there 
are persons to be chosen, and allows him to bestow his 
votes upon the whole number, or to cumulate them upon any 
number less than the whole. The effect of this system is 
to give to each political interest in a community a represen- 
tation proportionate to its numerical strength. Under its 
operation the true office of suffrage, which is to collect the 
sense of a whole community, wiJl be subserved. There is 
effected neither exclusive representation of the m^ority, 
nor exclusive representation of the minority ; but propor- 
tional representation. The proposition is that the cumu- 
lative system secures thorough and general representation 
of all the interests in the political body. 

Your committee are of the opinion that, abstractly 
considered, proportional representation is a great govern- 
mental principle — a wise, just measure of reform, and one 
absolutely necessary to make unlimited suffirage consistent 
with peace, order, and security. It enters the political 
body as a saving, a conserving element. It comes to leaven 
the lump of democracy, and to give the essence of genu- 
ine republicanism, which is, briefly stated, thorough and 
general representation. But if proportional representa- 
tion be an admirable system in any government founded 
upon the popular will, your committee hold that the plan 
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is peculiarlj applicable to sucli a condition of society as 
this State now presents, 

Toar committee are gratified to state that this system 
of cnmnlative voting, which is destined to play so im- 
portant a part in the development of popular rule, has al- 
ready been pnt in operation. ^' Proposed, explmned, and 
advocated in the first instance by James Garth Marshall, a 
subject of the crown of Great Britain,^' this plan has been 
championed by ex-Senator Buckalew, of this country, has 
been incorporated in the revised constitution of Illinois, 
and has been put upon its trial in a Pennsylvania town. 
Becently the subject has attracted unusual interest in the 
South. In our own State it has been received with great 
favor, and lifted above the plane of political partyism. 

GOVEENOB SOOTT. 

In reply to an inquiry from your committee as to his 
opinion of minority representation, the Governor was 
clear and explicit in his indorsement of the plan, believing, 
as he said, that it would do more to destroy pr^udice, 
prevent ill-feeling, and educate the mtyority, than any 
event which could occur. 

The Hon. George A. Trenholm, one of the 
leading Conservatives of the State, sustained the 
measure. 

Mr. Trenholm said : 

The principle of universal suffi*age as a means of uni* 
versal representation, commends itself to the approval of 
right-minded men in all conntrieis. Statesmen oppose 
themselves to it in vain. It lies at. the very foundation of 
every true republican government, and merits the sup- 
port of all good citizens. It is hot against universal suf- 
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frage that we remonstrate ; it is against the imperfect ap- 
plication of it. That mode of practical application prevail- 
ing, not in South Carolina alone, but in every State in this 
Union save one ; a method by w^ch, instead of universal 
representation, the entire minority, no matter how large 
that minority may be, is deprived of all representation 
whatsoever. ' It is against this great defect, this monstrous 
inequality, that we remonstrate, and for which we would 
institute a remedy. The one recommended by the com- 
mittee is not new ; it has been extensively discussed both 
in Europe and in this country, and has met with the sanc- 
tion of many eminent men. In England, that great coun- 
try, whence we derive many of the most valued lessons 
of political government ; amid an aristocracy of birth, 
wealth and education, the principle of minority representa- 
tion has been recognized and incorporated. in the Constitu- 
tion. This was done in 1867 ; and again in 1870 it was 
reaffirmed upon a motion to repeal the act of 1867. This 
motion was opposed by such statesmen as Bright and 
Gladstone, and defeated. What was the act of 1867, and 
why did those holding the supremacy in legislative power 
make the concession it involved? It gave one representa- 
tive to the minority in every county entitled to three 
members of Parliament, and it wisely anticipated the time 
when universal suffirage would unsettle the tenure of politi- 
cal power, when those who now ruled the country might 
themselves be thrown into the minority. 

This principle of minority representation is what is rec- 
ommended by the committee, and it comes with the sanc- 
tion of an authority that is of the highest dignity with 
those on whom the decision of this question devolves. If 
there is any name revered above all others by the Repub- 
licans, it is that of Mr. Lincoln. And what do we perceive 
in the State from vfiiich Mr. Lincoln came ? The Lcgis- 
11 
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lature of Illinois is represented to have been as incom- 
petent as ours— representation as imperfect ; and to care 
these evils, the same as we are suffering from, ihej 
adopted in their election laws the very principle recom- 
mended by your committee — ^the principle of cumulative 
voting. By a vote of one hundred thousand majority, the 
people resolved to give to the minority that representation 
without which universal suffrage is not universal repre- 
sentation. 

Having then relinquished much, for which so many of 
our people suffered and bled and died, may we not call 
upon our fellow-citizens in the other States to.sustain us in 
this necessary measure of protection ? I believe, sir, that 
they will applaud and support this measure. I do not dis- 
trust the people of the North ; I have confidence in their 
sense of justice. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the Eepublican Attoriiey- 
General, spoke in the convention, on this subject, 
as follows : 

In the first place, gentlemen, it is necessary to modify 
the absolute control which a mere numerical m^ority has 
obtained over the State, and to secure for intelligence and 
property a proper representation in the affairs of the gov- 
ernment. And, looking about for some device which 
without violence to the fundamental .principle upon which 
our government rests, will bring relief from the grievances 
which afflict our people, I have fixed upon this system of 
cumulative voting, because it is not only just in its theory, 
but it will prove itself right in its results. It takes nothing 
from the rights of the m^ority. It gives them a predomi- 
nating control, but not an absolute disposition of the entire 
fortunes of the State. Do you believe for a moment, then, 
when you put into an ignorant Assembly, many of wlibin 
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can neither read nor write, forty-seven gentlemen, whom 
I might select in this body, that you would not shame 
them into decency, or frighten them from crime? (Ap- 
plause.) "Who does not know that the presence of one 
honest man puts to flight a band of robbers ? Kow, ac- 
cording to this system, you deny nothing which belongs to 
the minority, but^ from the moment you place in the Lower 
House forty-seven of your ablest citizens, bad legislation 
will cease, and good legislation will begin. Are the op- 
ponents of this measure on this floor so intense in their de- 
votion to political ideas that they will refuse a proposition 
which gives to them a representation of one-third, and a 
corresponding influence in public affairs ? I hope not ; for 
when, by force of political success, they have gathered a 
majority of the State to their side, there will then be left 
to OS who differ the same rights we are now according to 
them. Is it not fair, just, right? Its immediate results 
are relief from present grievances, and it points to the 
future, where all interests, no matter what may be the 
political fortunes of the State, will be protected. 

Now, I say to you, gentlemen, give us who have to do 
with making this practicable, something that we can 
honestly take back to our political associates, and, in the 
name of the property and intelligence of the State, secure 
this right. Let there be peace between us now, and pros- 
perity hereafter. Strengthen our hands, who desire to do 
what in us lies, to make South Carolina safe for every man 
in his life, career, and private interests. I say, ag^n, it is 
right. Grant it. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

GoFornor Scott on the Legislature. — The Committee of the Legis- 
lature on Governor Scott. — ^Attorney-General Chamberlain on 
them both« 

There seems to be no want of evidence of the 
corruption of South Carolina public officers. We 
have their unbiassed testimony in relation to one 
another. In what follows* we have what Govern- 
or Scott thinks and says of the Legislature, what 
a committee of that body think and say of him, 
as well as of other prominent public functionaries, 
and what the Attorney-General says of both, and 
of the situation generally. 

Speaking of the Governor's political opera- 
tions in enrolling the militia to promote his own 
election, the legislative committee of investiga- 
tion say : 

The oommittee are, in this connection, forced to the 
acknowledgment, however unpleasant or homiliating it 
may be to snch as are connected with the fact, that the 
moneys expended (as vouchers indicated the direction in 
which the funds were used) were not all paid out for such 
purposes. In the enrollment and organization of the militia, 
as weU as in the armed force employed by the Governor, 
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there was a most ample and complete opportunity for am- 
bitions political partisans and aspirants for reflection to 
arm and equip a force of personal friends and advocates, 
and pay them " when on service tbe same pay and allow- 
ances as are given to officers and soldiers of the same grade 
in the Army of the United States," not out of their own 
purse, but " out of any moneys in the Treasury Hot other- 
wise appropriated." 

Governor Scott on his part utters the follow- 
ing incidental opinion of the Legislature : 

State op South Oabolina, ExEouTrvK Dkpaetment, ) 

Columbia, March 7, 1871. f 

To the Monorahle the Senate of South Carolina : 

Gentlemen : I return to your honorable body,, without 
my approval, an act appropriating $265,000 for legislative 
expenses, for the following reasons, to wit ; 

First, I regard the expenditure of the money already 
appropriated during this session, and the sum included in 
this bill, amounting in the aggregate to $400,000, as simply 
enormous for one session of the Legislature. It is beyond 
the comprehension of any one how the General Assembly 
could legitimately expend one-half that amount of money. 
I cannot refrain from expressing the opinion that there 
must have been some secret agency in fixing the sum at 
that amount, as a number of the members, both of the 
House and Senate, have expressed their surprise at finding 
the appropriation changed from $126,000, as it was be- 
lieved to have passed, to that of $265,000. I regret the 
necessity of returning the act without my approval, on tbe 
last day of the session, but to do otherwise I feel would 
be recreant to the duties imposed upon me, by becoming a 
party to a wrong by which the whole people would be 
made to suffer. 
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I might give many other cogent reasons why this bill 
should not become a law, but time prevents my doing 
other than giving it my unqualified disapproval, believing 
that the members pf the General Assembly will theinselves 
correct an error that must have crept into the bill clandes- 
tinely in its enrollment. 

Very respectfully, 

ROBERT K. SOOTT, Governor. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

On page 962 of the printed South Carolina 
testimony will be found a letter from the present 
Attorney-General of the State, Hon. D. H Cham- 
berlain, a pronounced Eepublican and a native 
of Massachusetts ; who, as he says in his testi- 
mony, " carried his sword to the South, and, 
when thfe war was over, remained there." This 
letter is dated May 5, 1871, and is addressed to 
Colonel W. L. Trenholm, late Secretary of the 
Treasury of the Confederacy. This gentleman 
says: 

I propose to lay aside all partisanship, and simply to 
state facts as I conceive them to exist. Let us look at our 
State when the reconstruction acts first took effect in 1868. 

A social revolution had been accomplished ; an entire 
reversal of the political relations of most of our people 
had ensued. The class which formerly held aU the politi- 
cal powers of our State were stripped of all. 

The class which had formerly been less than citizens, 
with no political power or social position, were made the sole 
depositaries of the political powers of the State. I refer 
now to the practical results, not to theories. The numeri- 
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oal relations of the two races here were sucli that one 
race, under the new laws, held absolute political control 
of the State. 

The attitude and action of both races, under these new 
conditions, while not unnatural, was, I must think, unwise 
and nnfortunate. One race stood aloft and haughtily re- 
Ifused to seek the confidence of the race which was just 
entering on its new powers ; while the other race quickly- 
grasped all the political power which the new order of 
things had placed within their reach. 

From the nature of the case, the one race were de- 
void of political experience, of aU or nearly all education, 
and depended mainly for all these qualities npon those 
who, for the most part, chanced to have drifted here from 
other States, or who, in very rare instances, being former 
residents of the State, now allied themselves with the other 
race. Ko man of common prudence, or who was even 
elightly familiar with the working of social forces, could 
have then failed to see that the elements which went to 
compose the now dominant party were not of the kind 
which produce public virtue and honor, or which could 
long secure even public order and peace, 

I make all just allowance for exception al^cases of in- 
dividual character, but I say that the result to be expected, 
from the very nature of the situation in 1868, was that a 
scramble for office would ensue among the members of the 
party in power, which, again, from the nature of the case, 
must result in filling the offices of the State, local and gen- 
eral, with men of no capacity, and little honesty or desire 
to really serve the public. 

The nation had approved the reconstruction measures, 
not because they seemed to be free of danger, nor because 
they were blind to the very grave possibilities of future 
evils, but in the hope that the one race, wearing its new 
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laurels, and using its new powers with modesty and for- 
bearance, would gradually remove the prejudices and enlist 
the sympathies and cooperation of the other race, until d 
fair degree of political homogeneity should be reached, 
and race lines should cease to mark the limits of political 
parties. 

Three years have passed, and the result is — what ? In- 
competency, dishonesty, corruption in all its forms, have 
" advanced their miscreated fronts ; '' have put to flight 
the small remnant that opposed them, and now rule the 
party which rules the State. 

You may imagine the chagrin with which I make this 
statement. Truth alone compels it* My eyes see it — all 
my senses testify to the startling and sad fact. I can never 
be indifferent to any thing which touches the fair fame of 
that great national party to which all my deepest convic- 
tions attach me, and I repel the libel which the party bear- 
ing that name in this State is daily pouring upon us. I am 
a Bepublican by habit, by conviction, by association ; but 
my republicanism is not, I trust, composed solely of equal 
parts of ignorance and rapacity. Such is the plain state- 
ment of the present condition of the dominant party of 
our State. • 

Being afterward examined by the joint com- 
mittee of Congress, he testified as follows : 

Question, Give us some account of the abases of the 
State government of South Carolina. 

Answer. I think that, in the first place, the misfortnne 
was that the dominant party was necessarily made up of 
such materials as it was. Of course, negro suffrage was 
not acceptable to the former ruling population of the State, 
and they refused to have any thing to do with it. That 
left a very large numerical m^ority in the hands of the 
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negroes of the State, and of the few white men who had 
gone there at the close of the war, and the very few white 
men who had heeni residents of the State hefore and had 
joined the Bepnhlican party. The mateiial for creating 
puhlic officers in those elements was necessarily very poor. 

A large numher of incompetent and dishonest local 
officers were elected throughout the State. Their inca- 
pacity and dishonesty was displayed very conspicuously. 
In many counties their local affairs have been very much 
mismanaged; and in the Legidature we have had a great 
deal of corruption. 

Question, If I understand you, then, the whole State 
government of South Carolina, including all its local de- 
tails, is in a terrible condition in regard to a fair adminis- 
tration of the public a£Eairs of the State ? 

Airtswer, That is a little different from the statement I 
would make. I would make this statement : that I think 
there are very many abuses existing now in the State, 
growing out of the incompetency and dishonesty of Re- 
publican office-holders. 

Question. You have no personal knowledge of corrup- 
tion on the part of the office-holders of South Carolina, 
have you ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think I have personal knowledge ; 
that is, as much personal knowledge as I have of any thing 
that I have not seen with my own eyes. . 

Question, Outside of the city of Columbia ? 

Answer, Oh, yes, sir. 

Question. Have you seen any thing of it outside of the 
city of Columbia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What? 

Answer. Do you want that I Should mention where and 
who? 
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Question. I do not care to go into an examination as 
to the names of parties. 

Answer, I can illustrate what I mean. In the comity 
of Newberry, a4 the last term of coart jnst now dosed, 
two trial justices were indicted for malfeasance in ofBce, 
and also two of the three county commissioners : the other 
had run away ; they were all four convicted and are now 
in jail. For instance, the county commissioners were con- 
victed of purchasing supplies, and the party who sold the 
supplies charged two or three prices for them, and the ex- 
cess was divided with the county commissioners. The 
trial justices were convicted of extortion and oppression. 

Question. That is a strong Kepublicon county ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you present at the trial ? 

Ajiswer. 'No, sir. 

Question. Was it tried hefore a jury of colored men? 

Answer. Of colored and white men. 

Question. A mixed jury ? 

Answer. A mixed jury. 

Question. Then there is no difficulty in convicting these 
criminals ? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. Then why the necessity for using these ex- 
traordinary means of Ku-klux outrages to put them 
down ? 

Answer. That is very true ; I think there is no nepd of it. 

Question. Do you know any other instance in wMch 
there has been conviction or indictment. 

Answer. The three county commissioners of Charleston 
County are under indictment. 

Question. You mean the city of Charleston ? 

Answer. The county of Charleston, which eriibraccs 
considerable outlying territory. 
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Question, Do you know of any others ? 

Answer, In the comity of Williamshurgh, I am not sure 
whether indictments have been found or not. But a day 
or two before I left I saw the report of the grand-jury, in 
which they made similar statements in reference to the 
conduct of the county officers there ; but I will not say 
that bUls of indictment were returned ; my impression is 
that they were. 

Question^ Have not the Governor and the Ezecntive 
officers under him been charged with corruption? 
• Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, To any great extent ? 

Answer, Oh, yes, sir : very gross charges of corruption 
have been made. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Taxation. 

The pressure of taxation upon South Carolina 
is readily exhibited when put in contrast with 
what it was before the war. 

The taxable values of the State in 1860 were 
$490,000,000. Then the average annual State 
and eonnty tax was $400,000, which included in- 
terest on the public debt. Deducting the value 
of the slaves, then estimated at $174,000,000, and 
we have left the sum of $316,000,000. But the 
decline in all values in the State has reduced 
the value of this $316,000,000 to $1^4,000,000 in 
1870. 

The annual State and county tax now aver- 
ages about $2,000,000, without reckoning ir- 
regularities or frauds in expenditure, whicli go 
constantly to swell this sum; and without any 
appropriations for interest on the public debt. 

The contrast stands thus : 

Valuation before tlie war $490,000,000 

Taxation before the war 400,000 

Present valuation 184,000,000 

Present taxation 2,000,000 
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Showing that, while the vahiation of the prop^ 
erty of the State is now a little over one-third of 
what it was then, the annual State and county 
taxes are five times as great. 

To this charge is to be added the municipal 
taxation of the towns. 

The State Tax-payers' Convention, held in 
1871, made these comments, among others, on this 
subject : 

The taxable value of the property of the State, in 1860, 
was $490,000,000, and the taxe's only $392,000 ; now the 
taxable property has been reduced to $184,000,000, and 
the taxes increased to $2,000,000 ; so, you perceive, while 
your property has been reduced to less than half its former 
value, your taxes have been increased 500 per cent. 1 

The first great wrong is the fearful and unnecessary in- 
crease of the public debt. An extraordinary increase 
is admitted on all hands. The people who have to pay 
these obligations ; those, I mean, who own the property 
aud pay the taxes, are entitled to know the amount and 
character of the public indebtedness ; not merely the act- 
ual debt, but aU contingent liabilities. A painful uncer- 
tainty rests over this matter. Let it be probed to the bot- 
tom. If the debt has been over-stated, it wiU be a great 
relief to the people to know it. When a clear light is let 
in upon this matter, we shall know where we are, and be 
the better able to face the situation and its responsibilities. 

Next, the applications of the public moneys have been 
wild, reckless, and profligate. This is without question ; 
and perhaps never in the history of any people has this 
profligacy presented a bolder or more shameless front. 
Corruption here does not hide itself in secret places and 
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dark corners ; it stalks abroad, it flaunts itself in the light 
of day, it assumes the part and bearing of virtue, and 
openly boasts of its achievements. The end of these things, 
if not rebuked and checked, will be not only utter de- 
moralization, but certain bdhkruptcy and ruin. 

The direct logical result of increased debt and reckless 
expenditures is excessive taxation. Not only is the an- 
nual tax increased manifold, but, by act of the late session 
of the Legislature, two tax levies are required to be piud 
within the limits of one year. This is an intolerable bur- 
den, and is calculated, even if it be not intended, to bring 
about a wide-spread conflscation of property. And the 
worst feature of the matter is the curious and anomalous 
fact, without parallel in the history of any representative 
government, that they who lay the taxes do not pay them, 
and that they who are to pay them have no voice in the 
laying of them. 

TAXATION AND EEPBESENTATION. 

The Executive Committee, to whom was referred the 
grievance of taxation without representation in the taxing 
body, and to suggest a remedy for the existing evil, beg 
leave to report, that the present political and financial con- 
dition of South Carolina is a forcible and melancholy illus- 
tration of the evils resulting from taxation without repre- 
sentation. . . . Mr. Lathers said: I cannot refrain from 
calling your attention to the expenditures of the county 
conmiissioners of Charleston for the current year ending 
October last, amounting to $238,841. The Grovemor in 
his messages, transmitting the same to the Legislature, 
properly remarks that "these amounts are of startling 
magnitude, and it is worthy of consideration whether they 
cannot be materiaDy reduced." I believe an investigation 
.connected with these frauds has been had or proposed. 
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ITEMS. 

Roads and bridges $108,225 

Public buildings.... 28,679 

Constables and trial justices 88,866 

Sheriff, clerk of county, and coroner. . .'. 62,671 

Total $288,841 

Perhaps before the war these items would have reached 
$50,000 to $75,000. Trial jastices, State constables, and 
herds of expensive and useless officials, are rapidly corrupt- 
ing the people and eating out their substance* 

"When we reflect that this is the expense of but one of 
the thirty-odd counties of the State, spending over a quar- 
ter of a million under the power of a mere commission, 
we need not be surprised that the taxes of the State this 
year reach over $2,000,000, against less than $400,000 
before the war. As the tax to be paid this year aggre- 
gates over $4,000,000, as it includes two levies which is 
tenfold the amount paid before the war in any one year, 
we may well be constrained to look to our rulers for some 
mitigation, and ask for a convention of tax-payers to con- 
sider the grave issues which the ignorance and fraud of 
the Legislature are precipitating upon us in a practical con- 
fiscation of our property by taxation. 

The following is from the minority report of 
the joint committee of Congress : 

Salaries in South Carolina for the Fiscal Tear ending 
September 30, 1855, as per Report of the Controller- 
General for 1855. 

Governor , $3,500 00 

Governor's private secretary 500 00 

Governor's messenger 250 00 

Chancellors and judges 80,000 00 



« 
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Brought forward $34,250 00 

Attorney-General and solicitors 5,600 00 

Clerks, etc., Court of Appeals 1,700 00 

Libraries of Court of Appeals 400 00 

State Reporter. 1,500 00 

Controller-General 2,000 00 

Two Treasurers 8,600 00 

Commissioner of Public Works 150 00 

Adjutant and Inspector General 2,500 00 

Quartermaster-General 500 00 

Arsenal-keepers and physician. 1,900 00 

Secretary of State 800 00 

Port physician 800 00 

Controller's clerk 750 00 

Assessor of St. Philip's and St. Michael's. . . 800 00 
President and seven professors South Caro- 
lina College 20,500 00 

Officers South Carolina College 1,700 00 

Total $79,450 00 

^, Salaries year ending October 81, 1870. ..... $205,439 18 

Balaries year ending September 80, 1855. . . . 79,450 00 

DiflFerence $125,989 18 

Gto99 Amount of Taxes assessed and collected in South 
Carolina for Five Years prior to the Wary to wit, 
from 1851 to 1855, inclusive. 

Gross taxes, under act of 1850, for year 

1851.. $515,678 88 

Gross taxes, under act of 1851, for year 

1852 , 849,931 28 

Gross taxes, under act of 1852, for year 

1868 361,775 87 



« 
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Brought forward $1,227,386 03 

Gross taxes, under act of 1853, for year 

1854 , 429,975 99 

Gross taxes, under act of 1854, for year 

1855 , 899,739 07 

Total for five years $2,057,101 69 



This was a levy upon a property basis of $490,000,000, 
including slaves at a low valuation. The special tax upon 
slaves for the year 1855 was the sum of $231,117.60 — ^in 
the year 1870, upon a property basis, at a high valuation, 
excluding, of course, the value of the emancipated slave 
population of $174,000,000, there was levied and collected 
the sum of $2,265,047, or $107,946.31 more than the ag- 
gregate taxation, on more than double the amount of prop- 
erty, for ^ye consecutive years prior to the war. 

The assessment of the real property of the State, made 
prior to the sitting of that convention, showed a valuation 
of $70,507,075, on which it would have required a fraction 
over three per cent, taxes to pay the expenses of the State 
government, under the provisions of that constitution, to 
say nothing about county and Federal taxation. Prior to 
the war, the x^urrent rate of taxation was about one-half 
per cent. But when the whole complex element of change 
is fully understood and appreciated, as to the depreciation 
of real property in South Carolina since the war, and the 
constantly lessening resources of the people to meet this 
increasing annual drain upon them, the difference is still 
greater and more striking ; as, for example, take an item 
of real estate worth before the war $20,000. The one- 
half per cent, of taxation before the war would be the 
sum of $100. Under the rate of taxation fixed by the 
eonstitution, it would require the sum of $600 to pay the 
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taxes on the same property. The relative proportions for 
the two periods would stand as one to six. But even this 
statement does not cover all the contingencies of value 
and taxation. The property valued hefore the war at $20,- 
000 has now only a value of $6,000. Before the war a 
tax of one-half per cent, upon its latter valuation would 
produce the sum of only $30 ; but to realize the $600, 
would require a taxation at the rate of ten per cent., so 
that, taking into joint consideration the depreciation of 
the property, and the great increase in the rate of taxation, 
the proportion will, in fact, stand as one to twenty. 

On this subject we have the following testi- 
mony of Judge Carpenter : 

Question, State how the tax on the real estate of South 
Carolina is imposed; what it is now as compared with 
what it was four years ago. State your general knowledge 
in regard to taxation in the State. 

Answer, The property is assessed by the auditor of each 
county, and a return of the assessment is made to the 
State Auditor. The board of equalization then examines 
the returns from each county, and adds to or detracts from 
the amount at which the property is assessed. This board, 
without seeing the property or knowing any thing about 
it, receives complaints from persons assessed ; or, if they 
think the assessment too low in a county, they do as they 
did in Orangeburg; they quadrupled the amount of taxa- 
tion in Orangeburg ; they said it was not enough. 

Question, "Without seeing the property at all ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; without seeing it. It was done by 
the board of equalization at Oolumbia. They made it four 
times what it had been assessed at, and they doubled it 
in a ^eat many counties. There were a very few conn- 
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ties where they did not add something, and if they dimin- 
ished it in any connty I do not know where. The prop- 
erty of South Carolina is assessed and taxed in round 
numhers at $180,000,000. I do not think it would sell in 
any market for $100,000,000, for South Carolina has vast 
tracts of poor land. I think property is assessed there at 
about twice its value. 

Question, On an average ? 

Armoer, Yes, sir. I will instance one case in Claren- 
don, where a tract of land had been offered two years for 
$5,000, and they assessed it at $15,000, and the owner 
could not get the board of equalization to do any thing 
about it. Taxes seemed to be assessed with a view to the 
supposed necessities of the State for revenue, rather than 
to the value of property. 

Question, A sweeping assessment made in particular 
localities, without any knowledge of the property at all ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The tax assessed upon South Caro- 
lina this year for State purposes is over $4,000,000. 

Question, For State purposes alone ? 

Answer, The State tax is over $4,000,000 this year. 

Question, Up to 1866 and 1867, what was the general 
taxation in South Carolina for State purposes ? 

Answer, I could not tell you any thing about 1866 and 
1867, for we were then under a military government. 
Prior to the war, the taxable property of the State was 
about $480,000,000, against $180,000,000 now; and I 
think the taxes raised for State purposes averaged about 
$400,000. 

Question, And the tax is now about ten times that 
much ? 

Answer, "Well, I must state, in justice to all parties, 
when I say that the tax is over $4,000,000 this year for 
State purposes, that they have crowded two years into 
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one. Of coarse the tax for last year was due and collect- 
able hj law this year. The Legislature passed an act 
making this year's taxes dae and collectable this year also. 
It was a different system from that' we have had. When I 
say that over $4,000,000 is levied this year for State taxes, 
Imean to say that they are trying to collect two years' 
taxes in one. 

Question, In the present condition of the State, what 
effect has that upon the property of the people ? 

Answer. It is very depressing. 

By Mr. Van Tbump : 

Question. H6w do you acconnt for the state of facts 
which you say exists in relation to your taxes ? 

Answer, Some property is taxed about right, but others 
five times too much. 

Question, Is that a matter of favoritism toward certain 
people, or how is it? 

Answer, I will state the facts, and leave you to draw 
your own inference. There is a committee, or a board, ap- 
pointed, tax commissioners I think they are called; a board 
of equalization ; they receive the reports of the county 
assessors, and then they decide that such a man must pay 
so much on his land, an4 another man pay so much on his. 

Qu>estion. Is this board of equalization frequently made 
up of negroes ? 

Answer, I believe most of them * are negroes. They 
meet together, and, without seeing anybody at all, decide 
that such a man must pay so much and another man so' 
much. The way it is so unequally distributed is this : Ad- 
joining plantations are sometimes very different in value, 
as you all know. A man may own a plantation on a large 
creek or river, audit may be worth twenty dollars an acre; 
while his neighbor may own an adjoining plantation, but 
it may be of poor land not worth one dollar an acre. 
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But this board of equalization cannot tell those facts ; they 
are there in their office, and merely make out their state- 
ments, and decide that the tax must be so much, and it 
has to be paid. And in that way a man who has a planta- 
tion worth $80,000 may not pay any more tax than the 
man whose plantation is only worth $5,XK)0. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

On the Character of the Ldw-Gountry Negro. 

Thb following testimony was elicited by the 
congressional committee in regard to the charac- 
ter and capacity of the low-country negro, from 
two gentlemen of standing and experience. 

Judge Carpenter, of South Carolina, speaks as 
follows : 

Question, Of coarse 70a have been quite familiar with 
the negro population of South Carolina. How do they 
compare in intelligence with the colored population of the 
border States, such as the colored population of Maryland 
and Kentucky ? I know you are familiar with the colored 
population of Kentucky, as well as myself. How does the 
colored population of South Carolina compare in intelli- 
gence with the colored population in these States ; and, if 
they are less intelligent, what, in your opinion, is the cause 
bf it? 

Answer, K you except a portion of the colored popula- 
tion of the city of Charleston — 

QvLestion, I mean outside of cities ? 

Answer. Except a portion of the old colored population 
there, that have been free for a long period of years, a 
great many of whom are people of intelligence, good char- 
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acter, reputation for probity and honesty, and even men 
of property — ^if you except them, the rest are very much 
less enlightened than the colored people of the border 
States. However, the farther you move north in the 
State, the nearer you approach the mountains, and, in the 
mountains themselves, they are more intelligent than on 
the sea-coast or on the rivera The colored population 
upon the sea-coast and upon the rivers, in point of intelli- 
gence, is just as slightly removed from the animal creation 
as it is conceivable for a man to be. I venture to say that 
no gentleman here would be able to understand one of 
them upon the witness-stand, or would be able to know 
what he meant. I have had to exercise more patience and 
more ingenuity in that particular, to have more explana- 
tions and interpretations, to find out what a witness meant 
to say, who had witnessed a murder, for instance, than to 
understand any thing else in my life. They talk a very 
outlandish idiom, utterly unknown to me. They are very 
ignorjait, and still have very strong passions, and these 
bad men lead them just as a man would drive or lead a 
flock of sheep. 

Question, That brings me to the question which I de- 
sired to ask, whether or not that character of population^ 
ignorant and degraded as you have described them, are not 
very easily controlled and led by persons who acquire their 
confidence ? 

Answer, Very easily. They believe any thing they are 
told, no matter how ridiculous. As an instance of that I 
will say, that two of the most serious charges made against 
me by the colored population when I was a candidate for 
Governor were, first, that if I was elected I would reduce 
them again to slavery ; and, second, failing to do that, I 
would not allow their wives and daughters to wear hoop- 
skirts. 
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Queition. How did the j get tlie latter idea ? 

Annoer. It does not matter bow ridiculous a thing is ; 
they believe any thing. They are a very credulous set 
Those men have as absolute control over them as any 
slave-holder ever had over his slaves before slavery was 
abolished. 

Question, In what wo^ did they obtain and maintain 
that sort of control ? 

Answer. They obtcuned the control originally by the 
white people of South Carolina refusing to take any part 
in the elections in. the organization of the State. These 
men then went to the colored people and said, ^' We are 
your Mends ; we are going into this thing, and have you 
educate your children, and make every thing better .for 
you," and all that sort of thing. They got' their confidence 
and control. The white people did not go among them. 
The colored people in that way were made inimical to the 
white people, and led to think that their interests were 
antagonistic to the interests of the white people. The 
white people held the property and what little money there 
was. The colored people were taught by these men to be- 
lieve that the lands properly belonged to them, and not to 
their former masters ; that the dwelling-houses, and gin- 
houses, and every thing else, belonged to them. I heard 
that repeatedly stated on the stump last summer, not only 
by colored men, but by white men. Senator Beverly Nash, 
a colored man, at Oolumbia, a very shrewd, sharp, keen 
man, in a public speech to six or eight thousand men, said 
to them : ^^ The reformers complain of taxes being too 
high. I tell you that they are not high enough. I want 
them taxed until they put these lands back where they be- 
long, into the hands of those who worked for them. You 
toiled for them, you labored for them, and were sold to 
pay for them, and you ought to have them." That was 
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tie key-note of the whole stumping, from the sea-coast to 
the mountams. Some of the people did not say any thing 
about it ; but it was a fierce contest, from beginning to 
end, to array race against race. Our efforts were directed 
to harmonize the two races for political purposes and legal 
purposes. 

General John B. Gordon, lately elected Unit- 
ed States Senator from Georgia, said : 

Those negroes upon the coast are very different from 
the negroes in Middle and Upper Georgia ; they are almost 
an entirely different race of people. They are excessively 
ignorant The intelligence of the negro in the middle and 
upper counties of Georgia is very much the same as the 
intelligence of the negro here or anywhere over the coun- 
try. But in the southern portion of the State, where there 
is a large negro belt, as we call it, the negroes have abso- 
lutely a language of their own. If a negro from Washing- 
ton were to talk with a negro from Atlanta, or the upper 
portion of Georgia, their language would be the same ; 
they would use about the same words to express the same 
ideas. But it is not so on the coast. If a negro were trans- 
ported from this city to the coast of Georgia, he would not 
understand at all a great deal that many of the negroes of 
that coast would say. Their old masters, who grew up 
with them, do understand their language ; but it is a pe- 
culiar language. It is different from the language of the 
negroes in any other portion of our State, or any other 
portion of the South, except along the Atlantic belt. 

Question. Is that class of negroes still there ? 

Answer, They are there now, and in very large num- 
bers, upon the Sea Islands and upon the rice-plantations. 
They are very ignorant. They are entirely different from 
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the negroes from the middle section of the State upward. 
The latter are much more intelligent than those along the 
sea-coast. 

Question, As to those negroes along the hlack belt, whom 
you have described as having their own i>eculiar language 
and religious superstitions, with what sort of intelligence 
do they seem to exercise the right of suffrage ? How are 
they controlled and managed ? 

Answer, "Well, sir, they had just begun voting when I 
left there ; they were at that time, and are still, so far as 
my knowledge of the State extends — ^I know it is true of a 
large portion of the State— controlled almost entirely by 
the League organizations. The negroes were introduced 
very early into what they called the Union Leagues ; and 
they were controlled by those Leagues. They seemed to be 
under the impression that by voting they were to acquire 
some sort of property, and were influenced mainly by ideas 
of that sort, which had been instilled into them by these 
people who had gone there among them. I, however, 
know less about the particular influence brought to bear 
now, in that part of the State, with regard to voting, than 
in any other part, because I have been in that portion 
of the State less since they have been voting. When I 
left there they had just commenced voting. 

We append to these views some hopeful ob- 
servations made in the Tax-payersV Convention 
in 1871, which reflect the sentiments of many 
worthy people. Mr. Dudley said: 

The day is fast approaching when the native Carolinian 
and the colored man will be. in perfect accord in all meas- 
ures for their mutual protection, and the thirty thousand 
votes which have spread such ruin over the State will turn 
their batteries against those who have selfishly destroyed 
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the people to enrich themselves, and make the colored race 
poorer still, who were. poor enough hefore. As a race, 
they are kind-hearted and affectionate, and desire to lean 
upon those with whom they played in their childhood. 

"With natures thus inclined, our task of perfect recon- 
ciliation is easy. Let us be not only- just to them, hut gen- 
erous. The obligation is upon us. They gave us their 
work during the war, when an obvious self-interest might 
have stimulated their hostility. They protected our fam- 
ilies by all the means in their power, when the white man 
, was on the distant battle-field, and his home was without 
other protectors. Surely, if ever there was, a debt, found- 
ed on; the strongest moral obligation, it will be found in 
the humble claims which the colored man now makes upon 
his former owners, and this is, only that they may be pro- 
tected in the rights which the results of the war have given 
them — rights, which they never demanded for themselves, 
but have only accepted at the hands of others. 

Upon this easy condition, this thirty thousand mcgority, 
heretofore hostile, will melt away, as a huge glacier under 
the warming rays of the sun. It may not be the work of 
a moment, but the result is only a question of time. Al- 
ready is it commenced, and the relations between the races 
are now far more cordial than they have ever been since 
the war. Now, let this convention, composed as it is of 
the heroes of many a battle-field, rise up to the moral 
heroism of proclaiming to the world their unalterable pur- 
pose to repay the kindness and fidelity of the colored man 
by an unreserved acknowledgment of his newly-acquired 
rights, and such a pledge, coming from the representative 
men of South Carolina, who have never yet learned to 
equivocate or evade, will be respected by all those who 
are capable of appreciating properly the obligations of per- 
sonal honor. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

Southern Sentiment since the War. 

It is an injurious and unfounded supposition, 
which is the cause of much prejudice at the North, 
that there is still a considerable body of people in 
the South who are passionately inimical to the 
Government, and who would, if they could, break 
up the existing state of things and restore slavery. 

We have elsewhere stated our convictions 
that a large majority of the Southern people 
never wanted to break up the Union and never 
wanted war, and that this great body stands firm 
to-day for peace, union, and emancipation, reen- 
forced by an immense proportion of that remain- 
der who advocated secession. The traveler in 
the South will inquire long and often before he 
will find a man who will advocate the restoration 
of slavery. Such a one we have never found. 
The great body of public sentiment on this ques- 
tion is undoubtedly echoed in the views ex- 
pressed in the Carolina Tax-payers' Convention 
on several occasions, from which there was never 
any dissent. They were briefiy expressed by Mr. 
Trenholm in the following language : 
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The people of the South stood up manfully during the 
war, in the defence of their principles. They helieved sla- 
very to be an institution founded by the Author of all good, 
for wise and gracious purposes ; the pious and good enter- 
tained that belief; and, feeling their high responsibility, 
struggled against the sentiment of the world. And, sir, 
when that same Providence in an unexpected hour, and in 
an unexpected manner, relieved us from this great charge, 
the people of this State acquiesced in its decree. No man 
believes that the restoration of slavery in this country is 
possible or desirable. If such a possibility did exist, and 
it were ever submitted to the vote of this convention, my 
conviction is that not a voice would be raised in its favor. 

The testimony of General Grant, who went 
South after the war, has been too little heeded. 
In his report to President Johnson he said : 

Headqttaeters Aemiks of the United States. ) 
Washington, D. C, December 18, 1865. f 

To his Excellency Andkew Johnson, 

President of the United States. 

Sir : In reply to your note of the 16th inst., request- 
ing a report from me, giving such information as I may be 
possessed of, coming within the scope of the inquiries 
made by the Senate of the United States in their resolu- 
tion of the 12th inst., I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing : 

"With your approval, and also that of the honorable 
Secretary of War, I left Washington City on the 27th of 
last month for the purpose of making a tour of inspection 
through some of the Southern States, or States lately in 
rebellioD, and to see what changes were necessary to be 
made in the disposition of the military forces of the coim- 
try ; how these forces could be reduced and expenses cur- 
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tailed, etc., etc., and to learn, as far as possible, the feel- 
ings and intentions of the citizens of those States toward 

the General Government. 

• •••••• 

Both m traveling and while stopping I saw much, and 
conversed freely with the citizens of those States, as well 
as with officers of the army who have been stationed 
among them. 

The following are the concluaons come to by me : 

I am satisfied that the mass of the thinking men of 
the South accept the present situation of affairs in good 
fmth. The questions which have heretofore divided the 
sentiment of the people of the two sections — slavery and 
State-rights, or the right of a State to secede from the 
Union — they regard as having been settled forever by the 
highest tribunal — arms — ^that man can resort to. 

I was pleased to learn from the leading men whom I 
met, that they not only accepted the decision arrived at as 
final, but, now the smoke of battle has cleared away, and 
time has been given for reflection, that this decision has 
been a fortunate one for the whole country, they receiving 
like benefits from it with those who opposed them in the 
field and in council. 

The presence of black troops, lately slaves, demoral- 
izes labor, both by their advice and by furnishing in their 
camps a resort for the freedmen for long distances around. 
White troops generally excite no opposition, and therefore 
a small number of them can maintain order in a given dis- 
trict. Colored troops must be kept in bodies sufficient to 
defend themselves. It is not the thinking men who would 
use violence toward any class of troops sent among them 
by the General Government, but the ignorant in some places 
might ; and the late slave seems to be imbued with the Idea 
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that the property of his late master should hy right helong 
to liim, or at least should have no protection from the col- 
ored soldi^. ^ There is danger of collisions heing hrought 
on hy such causes. 

My observations lead me to the conclusion that the 
citizens of the Southern States are anxious to return to 
self-government within the Union as soon as possible ; that 
while reconstructing they want and require protection from 
the Government; tbat they are in earnest in wishing to 
do what they think is required by the Government, not 
humiliating to them as citizens ; and that, if such a course 
were pointed out, they would pursue it in good faith. It is 
to be regretted that there cannot be a greater commingling 
at this time between the citizens of the two sections, and 
particularly of those intrusted with the law-making power. 
• ••••.. 

U. S. GKANT, 

Lieutenant- General. 

There has never been any reason, since the 
writing of the foregoing letter, to show that any 
modification of its judgment is required to ex- 
press the facts of the situation from that time to 
this. There certainly never was a civil war end- 
ed in which there were fewer after-claps than in 
ours. 

We quote a single item of testimony from the 
congressional committee's report, that is valuable 
on the point of whether the Southern people 
wanted to go to war, which is elsewhere dis- 
cussed. The committee say : 

The leaders, having supreme power at home, could not 
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boar to lose control of the national Government. They 
rebelled, and drew the masses with them. 

The common people tell ns they did not want to ^ght, 
hot were obliged to follow their leaders. The same ruling 
classes in other States, having produced a similar condition 
of society, though none so bad, were for secession ; the 
people held back until South Carolina precipitated war. 
Then the leaders in other States urged the people not to 
abandon a *' sister State," and State after State was hurled 
into the conflict, the people knowing not now. Plain men 
all over the South tell us they did not desire disunion nor 
war, but were compelled to follow their " great leaders," 
and go " with their States " and with " the South." It 
was the system of government which prevailed in these 
States, but most perfectly in South Carolina, based on 
slavery, with authority in the hands of a few, which caused 
the war, with all its losses of blood and treasure. 

Is it not time to bring to an end the punish- 
ment of the innocent many for the crimes of the 
guilty few? 



\ 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

On the Labor Question. — ^Labor abundant and cheap. — ^Its Ten- 
dency to reorganize itself. — ^A Field for Philanthropic Exer- 
tion. 

Agricultural labor is abundant in South 
\ Carolina, and can be had by anybody, who is 
willing to pay even less than a fair price for it. 
The general impression that the old slave was 
indolent, loitering, and lazy, is not well founded. 
No man can be a witness to his movements in 
the field without seeing that he is the best of 
workers. Men and women alike are vigorous, 
quick and athletic. The chief complaint of the 
freedman as a laborer is that he is inconstant. 
The testimony of the managers of the phosphate- 
works about Charleston, who employ many of 
them, is, that they average about four days' labor 
in the week. This is where thev have the attrac- 
tions of the town to distract them. In the coun- 
try, where there are no shows and no whisky- 
shops, the temptations to vagrancy are less, and 
the laborers are more steady. 

We have elsewhere shown how profitable 
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cotton-culture can be made in the vicinity of the 
large towns. It is the simple fact that good lius- 
bandry will produce the results exhibited, that 
demonstrates the profitableness of South Carolina 
farming. These results can be obtained any- 
where, or a near approximation to them, wherever 
there is good management. The commercial fer- 
tilizers in the market produce almost the same 
result as the stable manures. Guano, and the 
phosphates now dug in such abundance from the 
soil in the neighborhood of Charleston, answer 
nearly every demand of high and productive cul- 
tivation. At all events, they furnish an adequate 
basis for them. The question of successful and 
profitable cotton-culture thus becomes mainly a 
question of labor. 

It is an important fact which must not be over- 
looked, that, in the South, as in the farming dis- 
tricts of Europe, a large proportion of the work 
is done by females, whose labor in many cases is 
as valuable as that of the men. A woman will 
hoe as much cotton, and pick as much, as a man. 
And the same may be said of other field-work. 
In a cotton-field to-day there were ten hands at 
work ; six were women and four were men. 
They were ploughing, trenching, manuring, and 
preparing for the seed. The women carried the 
raw stable-manure from the heaps in baskets on 
their heads, and spread it in the drills. It was 
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evident they were as efficient workers as the 
men, as active and as strong. The work was in 
this case being done by the day, and was rapidly 
and faithfully performed. Under the old slave- 
system, labor was so systematized as to secure the 
greatest amount of work, and leave the smallest 
margin for shirking. A dc^en ploughs, for ex- 
ample, were set in motion in a field ; the file 
leader being a first-rate hand, all were required 
to follow with equal celerity and thoroughness. It 
was the same in other branches of farm-work. 
In hoeing and picking a certain stint was often 
given, which aflforded little time for idleness. 
The forenaan to-day in the field volunteered the 
remark that the women can and do both hoe and 
pick more cotton than the men, and with less 
fatigue to themselves. He added, "1 never 
saw the day when I could hoe as much cotton ns 
my wife there." The common stint is to hoe an 
acre ; now, anybody who goes over an acre of 
ground with a hoe in a day, we may be sure will 
have few idle moments. The negro, male and 
female, has been used to pushing work ahead 
under the eye of drivers and overseers, and th3 
result is what we have depicted. 

The Columbia cotton-raisers do not complain 
of their field-hands. They can and do obtain 
plenty of excellent laborers at low wages. They 
only have a way of saying that the blacks have 
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to be looked after, as if any laborers did not. 
But tliey admit they prefer hiring their people 
by the day, instead of by piece or stint work. 
They can procure any number for occasional or 
steady labor for half a dollar a day here in Co- 
lumbia, the laborers feeding themselves* The 
wages of the men hired by the year are one hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and *' found" by the 
hirer. At these rates labor is abundant in Co- 
lumbia, and they are the basis of prices in the 
rural districts. 

But there is this complaint, that, while it is 
easy enough to obtain laborers in the towns, it is 
not so easy to do it in the country. This is prob- 
ably true. It is true everywhere ; but the fault 
is not with the workman any more than it is with 
the employer. The black man is expected to 
perform a large amount of toil for a small sum 
of money ; to put up with the meanest habita- 
tions, and, where he is fed by his employer, with 
the most meagre fare. In a word, he is expected 
to be content to be housed as in the days of sla- 
very, and to be restricted to the old plantation ra- 
tions. There is no care or thought for the ma- 
terial comforts of the black man or woman. It 
is easy to see, from the artless conversation of 
the rural population, how little they get, and 
how little they expect. It is equally plain how 
inexacting and well disposed they are as a class, 
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and how much they would appreciate fair treat- 
ment. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that 
an ample supply of faithful and steady laborers 
could be readily obtained by any man who would 
honestly undertake to farm in South Carolina, on 
righteous principles, giving the negro such food 
and such shelter as the dictates of an enlight- 
ened self-interest and a humane spirit would 
prompt, and that this supply could be obtained 
at the most reasonable rates. 

The truth is, that the largest half of the 
population of South Carolina live to-day in huts 
and hovels, so poor that their total destruction, 
from one end of the State to the other, would not 
diminish the taxable values of the State one- 
tenth of one per cent. They are worth no more 
than so many dog-kennels or pigsties. Under 
any system which looks to putting the agricultu- 
ral interests of the State on a permanent foot- 
ing, here is one of the first things to be remedied, 
and the improvement would not involve any se- 
rious charge. Sawed lumber is worth less to-day 
in the interior of both the Carplinas than in the 
State of Maine, and colored mechanics abound. 

We judge there is not a better opportunity 
in the world to organize agricultural labor on a 
paying basis to the employer, and a satisfactory 
one to the employed, than exists here to-day. To 
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show how tractable is tlie material, and how 
encouraging the prospect, it is only necessary to 
point to the methods already existing on some of 
the old plantations. In some cases twenty or 
more families of the old slaves combine and agree 
to pay the owner so much money for the use of 
the land. They work harmoniously, and divide 
harmoniously at the end of the year. In one 
such instance the little colony had bought several 
hundred acres of plantation-land out of their sur- 
plus savings, and were beginning cultivation as 
proprietors. This embryonic community system 
has sprung naturally from the situation, and al- 
ready unlocks several of its diflBiculties, and opens 
a cheerful prospect of still further ameliorations. 
Cotton-culture is such an easy means of bringing 
into service the entire agricultural population, 
including the women and children, that the re- 
organization of labor is not at all difficult. This 
fact, and the habits of field-work thus engen- 
dered, put the agriculture of this region on a 
totally different footing from that of the North, 
and assimilate it to that of the best-cultivated 
foreign countries, where it is made so productive 
and profitable. 

Philanthropy could hardly find a more praise- 
worthy field for its exertions, or one more likely 
to repay them in material returns, than to estab- 
lish a model plantation in South Carolina, and so 
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demonstrate what can be done with this black 
free labor, on a system of paying good wages, 
and of supplying good food and comfortable 
Bhelter to the laborers. That the blacks would 
feel a lively appreciation of such an effort in 
their behalf, cannot admit of any doubt. The 
benefits of a successful example of this sort 
would be beyond computation. By first elimi- 
nating the best portions of the colored population 
and improving their physical condition, it would 
pave the way for their social and moral elevation ; 
and thus perhaps might be laid the foundation 
of a revolution in the character of the race, that 
would lead to the most benignant results. 



THE END. 
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Included in the subjoined list, from which it will be seen that the co4^perat!on of the most distinguistied 
professors in Elngland. Germany, France, and the United States, has oeen secured, and negoUations are 
pending for contributions from other eminent scientific writers. 

The wor)u will be Issued simultaneously in New York, London, Paris, and Leipsie. 

The IifTBBNATioNAL SciBNTivio Sebibs Is entirely an American project, acd was originated and or- 
ganized by Dr. E. L. Youmaos, who spent the greater part of a year in Europe, arranging with authors 
and publishers. The forthcoming volumes are as iollows : 

Prof. T. H. HcncLBV, LL. D., F. R. S., Bitdily Mo- 
tion and Omtcumttua*. 



Sir John Luodock, Bart., F. R. S., 7%e Antiquity 

of Man, 
ProC RvDOLPR Yibchow (of the University of 

Berlin), Morbid Pkjfnialogical Action, 
Dr. H. Chablton Bastian, M. D., F. R. S., Tkt 

Brain a$ an Organ t/ Mind, 
Prot W. Thistlbton Dybb, B. A., B. Sc, Form and 

Habit of Flowering Planlt. 
Prof. W. KiNODON CLirvonn, M. A., Tk£ Fird 

Prineiplet of the Exact Scienee* explained to tke 

Jfon-Matiematieal. 
Mr. J. N. LocKYBB, F. R. S., BpeetrMm Analwuie, 
W. Laudbb Lindsay, M. D., F. R. S. E., Mind in 

tie Lower Animala. 
Prof. Jambs D. Dana,M. A.,LL. D., On CepAaJita- 

tion; ory Head Domination in it$ Betation to 

Strueluref OradCy and Development. 
Prof. S. W. Johnson, M. A., On the Nutrition of 

Plante. ^ 

Profc Austin Flint, Jr., M. D., The Nerwue 8ya- 

tem, and itt Relation to the Bodily FuM^ime. 
Prof. W. D. Whitnby, Modem Ltnguielic Science. 
Trot. A. C. Ramsay, LL. D., F. R. a, Earth Sculp- 

ture. 
Prof. LACAZB-DumiKM, Zoology einee Cuvier. 



Dr. Hbnbt Maudslby, Betponnhilityin Diteaee. 
1 rof. MicHABL FosTBB, M. D., Protoptaem and the 

Oil Theory. 
Rev. M. J. Bbbxblby, M. A., F. L. S., Fungi ; 

thetr Nature, Influencet, and Veet. 
Prof. Clacdb Bbhnabd (of the College of France^ 

Phurical and Metaphyticai Phenemtna of Ltfe. 
Prof. A. QuBTBLET (of the Bruuels Academy of 

Sciences). Social Phytiei. 
Trot A. Db Quatbbfaobs, The Negro Raeee. 
Prof. C. A. YouKO, Ph. D. (of Dartmouth College), 

The Sun, 
Prof. Bbbnbtbin (University of Halle), The Phyti- 

ology of the Senaea. 
Prof. Hbbman (University of Zurich), On Beaj-ira- 

turn. 
Prof. Lbdckabd (Unlverity of Leipsic), OutHineaof 

Chemical Organitatton. 
Trot. Rbis (University of Erlangen), On Pigraaitie 

Planta. 
Prof. VoGBL (Polytechnic Academy, Berlin), The 

Chemical Ef ecu of Light. 
Prof. WuNDT (University of Strasbourg), On Sound. 
Trot Schmidt (University of Strasbourg), The The- 

oryof Jkaeent — />arwtitifiii. 
Prof. RosBNTBAL (University of Erlangen), Phyai- 

ology of Muaelea and Nervea. 



Professors R Saikt-Claibb Dbvillb, Bbiotielot, and Wubtz, have engaged to write, but have not 
yet announced their subjects. Other eminent authors, as Wallace, Hblmholtz, Parks, Milnb-Ed- 
T7ABDS, and HiBCKBL, have given strong encouragement that they will also take part In the enterprise. 

]>. APPLETON Ss CO., PubUshers, 649 A 661 Broadway, N. T. 



THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

FIGUIER'S 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 

Containing all the Original Illustrations, With the Text 
thoroughly revised and corrected. 

Price, $3-50 each. 



The World before the Deluge. 

The Geological Portion carefully revised, and much new matter jdded, by H. W. 

Bristow, p. R. S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, Hon. Fellow of 

King's College, London. "With 233 Illustrations, i vol., 8vo. Price, $3.50. 

*' A book worth a thousand ^It Christmas volumes, and one most suitable as a g^ 
to an intellectual and eamestly-uquiring %XvAKSiX"—Atken(eum. 

The Ocean World. 

Being a Description of the Sea and its Living Inhabitants. Revised and corrected 
by Professor E. PKRavAL Wright, M. D. With 427 Illustrations, x vol, 8vo. 
Price, $3.50. 

The Insect World. 

A Popular Account of the Orders of Insects. Revised and corrected by P. Martin 

Duncan, M. D., F. R. S., Professor of Geology in King's College, London. 

With 576 Illustrations. 1 voL, 8vo. Price, $3.50. 

" Remarkable at once for the beauty and variety of its illustrations. The book is an 
excellent one, and admirably got up.'^ — Educational Times, 



The Vegetable World. 

A History of Plants, with their Botanical Descriptions and Peculiar Properties, 

and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. New edition, revised and corrected by an 

eminent Botanist. With 470 Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Price, $3.50. 

" Throughout the book we have evidence of careful editorship in various Utde alt«a- 
tions which render it more suitable to the British Botanist, and in additions which 
bringitup to the present state of botanical science. .... The present edition of 
' The Vegetable World ' is, so far as botaniod value is concerned, the best which has 
appeared, not excepting the original French issue." — The Garden. 

Reptiles and Birds. 

Revised and corrected by Captain Parker Gillmore. With 307 Illustrations. 
I voL, 8vo. Price, $3.50. 

Either of the above sent^r^^ by mail to any address on receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publisher. 



THE WORKS OF 

Pro£ JOmi TTHSALL, LLD., F.R.S. 



L 

HEAT A8 A MODE OF MOTION. 

One ToLy i2mo. Qoth» $2.00. 

"My dm has been toxisetothe level of these questions from a ba^ so elementary tfiat 
Q person possessing any imaginative fitcul^ and power of concentxation might aoooint 
pany me."— From Author's Psspacb. 

IL 
ON SOUND. 

A Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. One vol. With Illustrations. Z2mo. Qoth, $2.00. 

*' In the foUoDring pages I have tried to render the science of Acoustics interesting to 
fill intelligent persons, including those who do not possess any special scientific adtnrc." • 
From Author's Prbpacb. 

IIL 

FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE FOR UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE. 

A Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. One voL, lamo. 
Oothy $2X0. 

"My motive in wxidng these papers was a dedre to extend sympathy for sdence bo* 
yond the limits of the scientific public . • . From America the impulse came which in* 
duced me to gather these 'Fragments,' and to my firiends in the United States I dedicate 
them."— From Author's Prbpaci. 

IV. 

LIGHT AND ELECTRICITY. 

Notes of Two Courses of Lectures before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. One voL, i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

" In thus dearly and sharply stadng the fundamental prindples of Electrical and Op* 
tical Sdence, ProC Tyndall has earned the cardial thanks of all interested in educattoa."— 
From American Editor's Prbpacb. 

S. AFFLETOIT & CO., Fn1)llshers, 

B49 & 8B1 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE WORKS OF 

Prof. JOHN TYNDALL, LLD., T.lL.i 



V. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPC. 

One vol., I2ma With Illustrations. . Cloth, $2.00. 

" The present volume is for the most part a record of bodily action, written pardy to 
preserve to myself the memory of strong and joyous hours, and partly for the pleasure of 
those who find exhilaration in descriptions associated with mountain-life." — From Authob^s 
Preface. 

VL 

FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. 

One vol., i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

" It has been thought desirable to give you and the v/orld some image of Michael 

Faraday as a scientific investigator £ind discoverer. I have 

returned from my task with such results as I could gather, and also with die wish that 
these results M'ere more worthy than they are of the greatness of my theme."— The 
Author. 

VII. 

FORMS OF WATER, IN CLOUDS, RAIN, RIVERS, ICE, 

AND GLACIERS. 

This is the first volume of the International Scientific Series, and is a vain- 
able and interesting work. One vol., i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

VIII. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO MOLECULAR PHYSICS IN THE 

DOMAIN OF RADIANT HEAT. 

A Series of Memoirs published in the ** Philosophical Transactions " and 
" Philosophical Magazine." "With Additions. 

D. AFFLETOIT & CO., Publishers, 

D49 & 881 Broadway, N. Y. 



New Scientific Works. 



The' Beginnings of Life: 

Being some Account of the Nature, Modes of Origin and Transformation 
of the Lower Organisms. By H. Charlton Bastian, M. D., F. R. S. 
2 vols., 8vo. With upwardof lob Illustrations. Price, $5.00. 

" His preliminary chapters on the correlation of the vital and physical forces, on the 
nature and theories of life, on organized and organizable matter, on the relauons of the anw 
mal. vegetable, and mmeral kingdoms, and on cell-phenomena and cell-doctnnes, forni the 
clearest and most readable exposition of these subjects that we have yet seen, and they have 
a value quite independent of the special inquiry to which tiiey are an mtroduction. —Fop. 
ular Science Monthly, 

«* It is a book which will make its mark, and must produce a powerful sensation."— 
Nature, 

The Ancient Stone Impiements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. 

By John Evans, F. R. S., F. S. A., Honorary Secretary of the Geological 

and Numismatic Societies of London, etc. I vol., 8vo. With 2 

Plates and 476 Woodcuts. Price, $5.00. 

"We congratulate all those who are interested in these researches— and tiiey are now 
many— on the ample and valuable additions which the author has made to this new and m- 
teresting chapter in the histcwry of our race."— iVa/«r^. 

Town Geoiogy. 

By the Rev. Chas. Kingsley, F. L. S., F. G. S., Canon of Chester. I 
vol. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

An interesting and valuable book. The high standing of the author is a sufficient guar- 
ftnty for the excellence of the work, and will secure for it an extensive circulation. 

A Hand-Book of Chemical Technoiogy. 

By Rudolf Wagner, Ph. D., Professor of Chemical Technology at the 
University of Wurtzburg. Translated and edited, from the eighth 
German edition, with extensive Additions. By Wm. Crookes, F. R. S. 
With 336 Illustrations. I vol., 8vo. 761 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 

The several editions of Professor Rudolf Wagner's "Handbuch der Chemischen Tech. 
nologie" have succeeded each other so rapidly, that no apology is needed in offering a 
Cran^tion to the public 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

S49 ^ SS' Broadway, New York. 



A New Magazine for Students and Cultivated Read^ 



THE 



POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLK, 

CONDUCTED BY 
Profeseor E. L. YOUMANS. 

The growing importance of scientific knowledge to all classes of the 
community calls for more efficient means of diffusing it. The Popular 
Science Monthly has been started to promote this object, and supplies a 
want met b^ no other periodical in the United States. 

It contains instructive and attractive articles, and abstracts of articles, 
original, selected, and illustrated, from the leading scientific men of dilTer- 
cnt countries, giving the latest interpretations of natural phenomena, ex> 
plaining the applications of science to the practical arts, and to the opera- 
tions of domestic life. 

It is designed to give especial prominence to those branches of science 
which help to a better understanding of the nature of man ; to present the 
claims of scientific education ; and the bearings of science upon questions 
of society and government. How the various subjects of current opinion 
are afifected by the advance of scientific inquiry will also be considered. 

In its literary character, this periodical aims to be popular, without be- 
ings superficial, and appeals to the intelligent reading-classes of the commu- 
nity. It seeks to procure authentic statements from men who know their 
subjects, and who will address the non^soientific public for purposes of ex- 
position and explanation. 

It will have contributions from Herbert Spencer, Professor Huxley, 
Professor TVndall, Mr. Darwin, and other writers identified with specu- 
lative thought and scientific investigation. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY is published in a large 
octavo, handsomely printed on clear type, Tenns^ Pive P)ollars per annum% 
or Pifty Cents per copy, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

"Just the publication needed at the present day." — Montreal Gazeiie, 

** It is, beyond comparison, the best attempt at journalism of the kind ever made in this 

country." — Home yournal, 

" The initial number is admirably jconstituted." — Evening MaiL ^ ^ 

" In our opinion, the right idea has been happily hit in the plan of this new monthly. 

—-Buffalo Courier. ^ ^ . . 

" A journal which promises to be of eminent value to the cause of popular cducauon ta 

tins country."— iV^. V, Tribune, 



IMPORTANT TO CLUBS. 

The Popular Science Monthly will be supplied at reduced rates with any periodi- 
cal published in this country. 

Any person remitting "rwenty Dollars for four yearly subscriptions will receive an ex- 
tra copy gratis, or five yearly subscriptions for $20. 
T he Po pular Science Monthly and Appletons* Journal (weekly), per annum, $8.oc 

1^^ Payment^ in all cases, must be' in advance. 

Remittances should be made by postal money-order 3r chcclc to the Publishers, 

X). APPLETON b CO.. 54D b 551 Broadway, Nc^ York. 
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The return of this book is dne oa the date 
indicated below 
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Usually books are lent out for two weeks, but 
there are exceptions and the borrower should 
note carefully the date stamped above. Fines 
are charged for over-due books at the rate of 
five cents a day; for reserved books there are 
special rates and regulations. Books must be 
presented at the desk if renewal is desired. 
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